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NEW LLOYD’S DRIVE 
REOPENS FIGHT TO 
GET CHANGES IN LAW 


Attempts By Jersey Office to Push 
All-Risks Clothing Floater Stirs 
Stock People 


Twenty-Third Year ; 











POSITION HERE VULNERABLE 





Fire, Marine, and Casualty Companies 
Will This Winter Attempt to 
Have Lloyd’s Regulated 





Another shot was fired last week in 
the prolonged, but constantly inter- 
rupted battle between domestic and ad- 
mitted foreign companies on the one 
hand and London Lloyd’s and other for- 
eign individual insurers on the other. 
The latest element of disturbance takes 
the form of an all-risk wide-open cover 
for clothing manufacturing contractors’ 
risks, or, in other words, sweat-shop 
risks. An office in Newark called the 
Britton Agency Corporation, doing an 
insurance brokerage business, is re- 
ported as sending a flood of circulars 
into New York City advertisiny the 
alleged liberal benefits of the policy, 
which is issued by one of the groups of 
London Lloyd’s 

According to the best of information, 
the Britton Agency Corporation has 
been handling this specific type of 
Lloyd’s policy for nearly a year, but 
only lately has more of a concerted 
drive for business been launched, which 
immediately resurrects discussion of 
the hot topic that last winter engaged 
the attention of fire, casualty and ma- 
rine underwriters and brokers in this 
state. 

Power of Lloyd’s Feared 

The power of Lloyd’s to invade this 
state with a form of policy more liberal 
in its protection than the _ policies 
allowed to be issued by domestic and 
admitted companies, and the power to 
conduct this business without paying 
taxes to the New York State Insurance 
Department or putting up deposits to 
guarantee the payments of just obliga- 
tions, is the sore spot in the hide of 
stock company people. 

Lack of time last spring prevented 
the completion of a campaign by the 
Superintendent of Insurance to place 
upon the statute books a law defining 
definitely the extent to which Lloyd’s 
could write marine, casualty or fire in- 
surance in New York and under what 
conditions. That more efforts should 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Agents who represent a strong, re- 
sponsible, well known institution 
realize that the name and dependa- 
bility of that institution plays an 
important part in selling their service 
to the public. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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*‘AMERICA’S OLDEST FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ”’ 


1792 1922 





CAPITAL....... .. «+. $5,000,000 
FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


Brokerage and Service Department 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 
Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force...............$286,934,616.49 

Admitted Assets ..................$ 39,234,839.04 

Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 
ee oa 34.7% 


68% of all business written dian organization 
still in force. 


1922 
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For information regarding Agencies 


Address: Home Office, Des Moines 














AMERICAN LIFE 
COMPANIES TO BUILD 
UP ADMINIS! RATION 


Milwaukee Convention Endorses Plans 
for Expansion in Executive 
Direction at Omaha 





NEW CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENTS 


To Study Disability Clause; Medical 
Directory Clearing House; Disa- 
bility and Sub-Standard 





The American Life Convention, which 
is growing rapidly and is extending its 
membership into the East to a point 
where already five of the large, oid, 
established companies have joined, had 
its biggest convention last week in Mil- 
waukee and it was an interesting one 
to watch and to diagnose. The sessions 
are somewhat different than those of 
the Association of Life Presidents. In 
contrasting these conventions it should 
be understood that they are working in 
harmony; each is eager to extend co- 
operation; there is no jealousy; some 
companies belong to both, 

While the annual convention. of the 
Association of Life Insuranee::: Presi- 
dents has the social touch which must 
come when men in the same enterprise 
touch shoulders in meeting place and 
hotel lobby, it really puts more of an 
emphasis on the academic aspect and 
there is none of the theatre-going, auto- 


mobile riding, banqueting and _hail- 
fellow-well-met spirit which is seen in 
the younger organization. A lunch ig 
as far as the Life Presidents go socially. 
The lunches are speechless. The Life 
Presidents’ meeting is really a direct, 
annual contact with the great general 
public, a forum where men of great 
national distinction, as well as some 
insurance celebrities, disseminate vital, 
graphic truths of economics, finance, 
statesmanship, industry, philosophy, in- 
surance, and to which all the news- 
papers of America are invited to send 
their best reporters in an opportunity 
to grasp and to present to their readerg 
the best thought available for the mo- 
ment. The direct benefit to insurance 
is great; the indirect value almost in- 
calculable. 
Acts on Current Problems 

The America Life Convention, on the 
other hand, at its meetings devotes 
most of its attention to the current 
problems of life insurance business, 
some of which it regards as pressing, 
and many of these problems it is trying 
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to solve and will solve through co- 
operative effort. Hence, at Milwaukee 
it entered whole-heartedly upon several 
new co-operative efforts the carrying 
out of which will benefit all the mem- 
bers. In brief these innovations follow: 

It was recommended that favorable 
consideration be given to a plan, as yet 
in embryo, that there be a medical 
directors’ clearing house. 

It was decided that the time has ar- 
rived when there should be an investi- 
gution of company practice relative to 
disability clauses in the hope that such 
a study will result in methods of uni- 
formity which will straighten out uncer- 
tainties, inconsistencies and misunder- 
standings in interpreting these clauses. 
The clauses differ widely in wording 
and the claim departments are often at 
sea in knowing just what to do with re- 
spect to protecting both the company 
und the insured, ‘ 

It was agreed to broaden the scope 
of the executive division of the Ameri- 
ean Life Convention by dividing the 
work into departments, with experts in 
charge of each, all working under the 
supervision of Secretary and Counsel 
Blackburn. The strengthening of the 
administrative end of the American Life 
Convention was one of the most impor- 
tant actions taken in Milwaukee. Secre- 
tary Blackburn had been swamped with 
work-—the association had grown to a 
membership of nearly 150 companies 
and it was up to the executive commit- 
tee first and the convention later to 
decide whether the organization is to 
stand still, to recede or to launch its 
ship on more ambitious seas. The As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
has a large and unusually capable ad- 
ministrative organization, the manager 
being George T. Wight; who succeeded 
Robert Lynn Cox. Job E. Hedges and 
Captain Frederick Dunham head the 
legal end. The American Life Conven- 
tion’s administrative staff has consisted 
solely of Thomas W. Blackburn, a young 
lawyer and a stenographer. Selection 
of the larger personnel will be made as 
soon as possible. 

Sub-Standard Position 

As for the undercurrent of discussion 
base as noted in addresses, in reports 
and in lobby talk, five subjects stood 
out as demanding attention from ob- 
servers; sub-standard business, disabil- 
ity and double indemnity, agency rela- 
tions towards other companies as epito- 
mized in the word “ethics”; agency 
training, and inspections. 

In the matter of sub-standard 
ness the companies in the American 
Life Convention appreciate that they 
must pick the path carefully or trouble 
will follow. 

The situation was described to the 
representatives of The Eastern Under- 
writer by a member of the executive 
committee of the American Life Con- 
vention, who is in a _ position which 
makes him familiar with this subject in 
both East and West: 

“Companies in the American Life 
Convention are not going to lose their 
heads and rush pell mell into the writ- 
ing of under-average lives. They know 
the peril of accepting such risks just to 
head off some other companies from 
getting them, but what they are after is 
to retain business which they have re- 
jected and which other companies just 
as strong or stronger accept. 

“So you might say that it is an at- 
tempt to protect their own. They are 
also strong beiievers in the doctrine 
that insurance privileges should not be 
denied to persons just because they may 
not be eligible to enter a physical cul- 
ture contest. Often the under-average 
man may have most need of the insur- 
ance, and the risk may not be so bad 
at that, as we life insurance people are 
constantly hearing of persons reaching 
a ripe old age, while the doctors who 
condemned them have passed to their 
reward.” 

As this opinion is pretty general, the 
American Life Convention appointed a 
sub-standard committee some time ago 
and that committee gave its views to 
the convention in an exhaustive and 
important document of thirty-nine print- 
ed pages. The committee was continued 
for another year. 


busi- 


Mr. Rhodes’ Paper 


As for disability, or accident and 
health features, here is a _ problem 
which puts wrinkles in many brows. In 
brief, it might be said that many of the 
companies are both afraid of it and its 
ramifications, but the other fellow has 
done it, and they have to follow suit. 
Just how far to go and what will be the 
future trend are what puzzles the un- 
derwriters. 

Two speakers at Milwaukee paid 
their respects to disability in a life in- 
sufance contract, E. E. Rhodes and 
Frank P. Manley, and there were no 
defenders from the rostrum. 

Undoubtedly, the appearance of Mr. 
Rhodes and his paper furnished the out- 
standing feature from a dramatic stand- 
point. 

The American Life Convention and 
its officials are proud of the member- 
ship of the Mutual Benefit and also they 
are proud of the acquaintance of Mr. 
Rhodes, vice-president of that company. 
They regard him—as do many others 
as one of the giant figures in the busi- 
ness, possessing not only a superb in- 
tellect but a rare type of courage which 
induces him to “speak right out in 
meeting,’ whether he is taking popular 
or unpopular positions. Again and 
again he has talked bluntly in public, 
voicing opinions which came from sin- 
cere convictions and actuated by but 
one desire, the perpetuation of safe in- 
surance practices, as he sees them. His 
paper discloses that he believes life 
insurance company practices are going 
far afield. How far he doesn’t know, 
but too far he believes with all his soul. 


Some believe he is a prophet whose 
warnings should be accepted; others 


that he is reactionary, but the fact that 
his talk followed so closely that of M. J. 
Cleary, vice-president of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, in which that official 
told why the Northwestern Mutual Life 
and accident coverage would continue 
to be strangers, has certainly centered 
attention upon this mooted question. 
Mr. Rhodes’ paper was listened to 





BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES | 


The Only Life Insurance Company in America, writiuy 
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with the keenest interest, it being re- 
garded as a contribution to insurance 
thought of the day of real importance. 
Mr. Manley’s Paper 

In a way Mr. Manley’s contribution 
was also worth general reading through- 
out the country, as he is a spokesman 
of the smaller companies, eager not to 
fall behind in the race but wondering 
about the direction companies are tak- 
ing as the result of competition and 
trying to guess what the destination 
will be. This paper is printed else- 
where. 

It not only discussed disability and 
other underwriting questions, but ad- 


Bureau of Sales Research, Pittsburgh, 
his charts especially attracting favor- 
able attention. The convention, in fact, 
thought so much of Mr. Holcompe’s 
visit and talk that two different resolu- 
tions endorsing his work and that of 
the bureau were passed. One read in 
part as follows: 

The trend of the business is clear- 
ly towards more efficient methods 
of distribution with especial em- 
phasis upon conservation. The 
spirit of co-operation among com- 
panies offers an unusual opportun- 
ity for improving past methods in 
the placing of increasing amounts 
of protection around the American 


vertising ethics. Mr. Manley told The home. 
Eastern Underwriter that his address Resolved, That this convention 


was not a criticism of insurance publi- 
cations for printing certain advertise- 
ments which have given much dissatis- 
faction but rather consisted of pointed 
comments of companies which are not 
careful of the damage they do other 
companies in these advertisements. 
Endorse Sales Research Bureau 
One of the strong constructive papers 
was that of Manager Holcombe, of the 


endorses the work of the Bureau of 
Sales Research and recommends its 
service to the consideration of its 
member companies in order that an 
accumulation of sound material 
when carefully studied may through 
them be carried to present and fu- 
ture buyers of our policies through 
carefully selected and well-trained 
salesmen. 
The Life Underwriters 














Progressive Life Insurance Gen- 
eral Agency doing a twelve mil- 
lion dollar business yearly, desires 
services of high grade insurance 
man to develop twenty-five mil- 


lion dollar agency. 


“Greater Agency,” 
The Eastern Underwriter, 
86 Fulton Street, 
New York City 


The convention also passed a resolu- 
tion asking companies to use their influ- 
ence with the aim of having their agents 
join the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. The American Life Con- 
vention heard President Eliason talk 
about the association and they agreed 
with him that all the legitimate agents 
should join the local associations. 


The New President of American Life 
Convention 

L. J. Dougherty, of the Guaranty Life, 
Davenport, Iowa, the new president of 
the association, is so prominent in 
Davenport that no one is more promi- 
nent. He has not only been Mayor of 
the town and head of the Chamber of 
Commerce, but has had numerous other 
honors. He entered the life insurance 
business wearing silk stockings and not 
having to fill out any of those question- 
naires handed to young men looking 
for jobs. In brief, his father, a banker 
of standing and interested in the Guar- 
anty Life, persuaded him to take up life 
insurance as a career, which he did, 
going into the Guaranty Life executive 
offices, where he has made good. 

Drew’s Fine Platform Personality 

The paper of Cyrus K. Drew, of Den- 
ver, on the functions of an insurance 
journal, was delivered in such a felici- 
tous, forceful and captivating way that 
the thought must have come to many 
that he is just the type of man who 
should be trotting about the country 
making speeches to agency organiza- 
tions. Undoubtedly, he has the best plat- 
form personality of any of the newspiper 
men, and he certainly outclasses most 
of the professional sales talkers, who 
only too often have not the advantages 
of magnetism and other audience-win- 
ning attributes. Moreover, Drew’s very 
get-up, point of view and training would 
make him adverse to indulging in many 
platitudes; and so it should be worth 
his while to prepare a sales or approach 
talk just as it should be the duty of 
‘arnegie, New York University and un- 
derwriters’ associations to command his 
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Hobbs’ Visit Causes 
Social Perplexities 


DIPLOMACY IN MILWAUKEE 


American Life Banquet Makers Cut 
Out Massachusetts Satire; Polite 
But Not Gushing 
The unexpected appearance at the 
American Life Convention last week of 
Insurance Commissioner Hobbs, of 
Massachusetts, caused quite a little 
flurry and offered several social per- 
plexities which were handied with skill. 
The commissioner had come to Mil- 
waukee to participate in an examination 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life and 
his appearance in the lobby was a little 
bit of a shock, easily understood when 
it is known that the state of Massachu- 
setts is not on speaking terms with 
most of the members of the American 
Life Convention. It was only by the 
exercise of the greatest diplomacy on 
the part of the American Life Conven- 
tion leaders that a flock of retaliatory 
legislative bil!s did not appear in the 
law-making halls of many western 
states at the recent sessions; and un- 
less Massachusetts and New York mod- 
ify their admission requirements so that 
preliminary term valuation companies 
can enter those states, if such be their 
desire, the position of companies of 
Massachusetts and New York in the 
western and southern states is to be 
made most uncomfortable. Not only 
will bills be presented of a retaliatory 
nature, but it will be difficult to stop 
newspaper articles attacking the east 
on the theory that there has been dis- 
crimination. As one of the members 
of the convention expiained to The Kast- 
ern Underwriter: “It is not so much 
that we want to write business in Bos- 
ton, New York, Butfalo or Springfield, 
but we don’t like the stigma of the 

thing.” 
Show Courtesies 

As soon as Mr. Tiobbs was seen in 
the Hotel Wisconsin lobby looking for 
a room a quick decision was made, viz.: 
he would be welcomed courteously as 
Clarence W. Hobbs, distinguished pub 
lic man, and honest official, but as the 
representative of Massachusetts, a state 
persona non grata with lots of the A. 
L. C. executives, there would be no 
“slopping over” in hospitality. Aecord- 
ingly, a room was obtained for the com 
missioner in a less crowded hotel, and 
he was invited to the banquet, where 
he sat at the head table. The authors 
of the Gridiron Clup stunts at the din- 
ner at first incorporated a few skits on 
the commissioner, satirizing the position 
of his state relative to valuations, but 
later it was decided not to do anything 
to disturb the commissioner’s equanim- 
ity and these were dropped. At the one 
session of the convention which he 
attended Mr. Hobbs was introduced and 
politely received. He made a speech of 
about fifty words, in which he said that 
he had not had the pleasure before of 
meeting the members of the American 
Life Convention, and that he was glad 
he came, as he had been deeply im- 
pressed by their deliberations. It wasn’t 
an easy speech to make, but he retired 
with the usual good impression he 
makes when speaking in public. 

On Saturday Mr. Hobbs went to Madi 
son, the capital of Wisconsin, and paid 
a personal visit to his brother commis- 
Sloner, Platt Whitman. 

VISITING COMPANY’S AGENTS 

Vice-President and General Manager 
H. R. Cunningham, of the Montana Life, 
following the American Life Convention 
meeting, at Milwaukee last week, de- 
parted on an agency trip, holding meet- 
Ings at Fargo and Bismarck, N. Dak. 
On his way to Milwaukee Mr. Cunning- 
ham paid a visit to ‘the company’s 


offices at Denver, Colo., and Des Moines, 
Jowa, 
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Y, declare that the producers are hard-fetched 
g)| for scenarios; that they make much of mod 

ern individuals with little on their body and 
less in their heads; that the big high spots in history are 
being passed up for the frivolous jazzing of today, and 
that they can only hope for ultimate prosperity by 
coupling what has happened with what is happening. 
Be this with or without merit, it is suggested that the 
reading of Plutarch will furnish a few first class scena- 
rios. The Life of Caesar will talk all the vamping any 
producer wants to hear; that of Lucullus will provide 
banquet scenes galore; that of Lycurgus will offer 
about everything there is to offer in the way of athlet- 
ics; that of Themistocles makes the ordinary movie 
war-fare tame, and that of Pelopidas makes of assassi 
nation a beautiful and perfect art. The reading of the 
last Life is particularly commended, not for what it has 
to say about Pelopidas, for it is hard to enthuse over 
him, but for what it has to relate of Alexander, the 
Phraean monarch. It may be that murder has been 
more graphically portrayed by the Hollywood generals, 
but never so completely, painstakingly, accurately and 
exactly has a man been killed off as Alexander was.. It 
comes at the very finish of the Life of Pelopidas. And 
if you lead up to it, as any student of Plutarch should, 
you will think more about life insurance than you ever 


ay DITORIAT. critics of the present day movies 


have before. Such a bit of wisdom as this from the 
eminent Cato will be observed—“Man may value life at 
little but others at more.” Or this by Callicratidas: 
“Sparta may not miss one man but loved ones will.” 
These are but a couple culled at random, yet they tell 
areal life insurance story. Remember the ancient wise 
men told you, and civilization has been repeating it 


since-——there are others beside yourself to think about. 


The Prudential 


{nsurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jerse 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 





Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








“Can Take Our Agents 
If They Can Get Them,” 
—President May 


POSITION OF PEORIA LIFE 





Loyalty Important Part of Agency 
Equipment; Company and Agency 
Responsibilities Cited 





One of the interesting phases of the 
American Life Convention held in Mil- 
waukee last week was the discussion 
of the loyalty of the insurance agents 
and how far a company could go in 
taking an agent or manager of another 
company and at the same time remain 
Within the circle of decent business 
ethics. In a territory so largely cov- 
ered by younger companies—with new 
ones constantly being organized, and 
many of the new as well as old ones 
growing in strength and building up 
splendid agency personnel, competition 
for agency representatives is naturally 
brisker than in the East. Some com- 
panies in the American Life Convention 
have suffered by reason of the loss of 
their good men, or a few of them, which 
of course, has created resentment and 
some fuel has been added to the flame 
by the advertising of a small group of 
companies which competing companies 
allege is more or leas of a camouflage 
to lure agents, 

The subject was threshed out in con- 
siderable detail at two meetings of the 
executive committee, which did not re- 
sult in names of companies criticized 
being named, but ended with the re- 
affirmation of an old resolution § in 
which the necessity of observing ethics 
in these and other matters in which 
relations between companies might well 
he disturbed if there is to be a con- 
tinuance of violation of the letter or 
spirit of the resolution. 


May on Loyalty 

The subject finally reached the open 
convention with an impromptu address 
delivered to the convention on the sub- 
ject of selecting agents. This talk was 
riven by President May. of the Peoria 
Life, a company which has had a phe- 
nomenal but steady and safe growth, 
partly evidenced by a fine skyscraping 
home oftice building in Peoria, Ill. Mr. 
Mav, who is a man who has worked 
hard all his life, has vision and is a 
positive and creative thinker, bluntly 
told the convention that the Peoria Life 
does not take men from other com- 
panies: that there are only four men 
in the field force who have been with 
other life insurance companies: and 
that not only was any man in the or- 
ganization at liberty to quit and go 
with another company but any other 
company could take any man from the 
Peoria Life that they wanted and could 
ret 

“Tf they are not loyal enough to stay; 
if we have not convinced them that it 
is best for their future to remain with 
the Peoria Life we will speed their 
going,’ said Mr. May. He then gave 
a list of don’ts which are practiced by 
the Peoria Life. 


Peoria Life “Don’ts” 

In brief they are as follows: 

1. The Peoria Life does not advance 
money promiscuously to its production 
force. Occasionally. an advance is 
made, but generally to an older man— 
someone who has been well established 
in Peoria Life field work. Upon rare 
occasions money is advanced to a new 
man, but he is made to understand that 
it must be paid back within four 
months. Mr. May delivered a little 
prophesy to the effect that the time was 
coming when there would be no ad- 
vances. 

2. The company does not hire new 
men in the field on salaries. 

3. The Peoria Life does not try to 
reform men. If an applicant is down 
and out the company is sorry but 
adamant. It is a business institution, 
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ollins Farm Mortgages 
Are Passed Upon Only 
By Experienced Men— 


“Thirty-eight years 
without the loss of a 
cent of principal or 
interest to a single 
investor.” 


kK Y man in The F. B. Collins Investment Company is a 
veteran in the farm loan business, and especially in the field 

in which we operate. Mr. I. B. Collins, president, has been 
bene in the business since 1884, and has gathered about him an 


incomparable organization of specialists. 
i 


Nearly all our field men are stockholders, and are, of course, inter- 
ested in our success. All inspectors are on a salary basis. There- 
fore the inspector has no pecuniary interest in recommending 


a loan 


ven after the field man or inspector passes favorably on an appli- 
cation for a loan, it is reviewed at the home office by a committee 


of officers, who have a perspective the man on the ground may lack. 


All these precautions make our loans among the most conserva- 
tive in the United States. We will be glad to tell you more about 


them. A post card will bring you the information you desire. 


One of a series of advertisements addressed 
to the insurance men of the United States. 





ins Investment Co. 
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run along business lines, and there is 
no opening for failures. New men are 
employed largely from the ranks of 
traveling salesmen and successful sales- 
men at that. 

1. No men are taken from other com- 
panies, aS was stated in another part 
of this article. 

5. The company takes no man whom 
it doesn’t trust. To become an agent 
of the Peoria Life a man must be 
trusted by the company which is sim- 
ple to explain: the new agent may be 
the only one in a territory which means 
that the company in that particular ter- 
ritory is judged by that particular 
agent. 

6. Territory is not put in charge of 
men who have any considerable inter- 
est other than life insurance. The com- 
pany wants its representatives to be 
real life insurance men. Experience 
has shown that men with other interests 
muy produce lots of business for a 
time, but eventually the other interests 
will overtop insurance. 

7. The company does not hire men 
who are frankly in the business merely 
as money makers, They must have a 
vision, understand what life insurance 
is and means, and love it enough to 
want to succeed, 


Selection Standards Difficult to 
Make Uniform 

In leading up to the subject Mr. May 
confessed that it was extremely diffi- 
cult to write a satisfactory paper on 
selecting salesmen or to lay down rules 
which were arbitrary in the choice of 
men. Apparently, there are certain 
Glasses of men who will make good - 
such as traveling salesmen correctly 
chosen and trained—-and yet there have 
been men of this class employed who 
have not turned out well. At the same 
time, there are other men who do not 
look or act like salesmen and yet have 
made good. Mr. May cited the case of 
aman without much personality, a man 
who did not look like he*could sell in- 
surance, but yet was taken on by some 
one who had confidence in his ability 
which was warranted by the fact that 
this agent produces about $300,000 a 
year. 

While it is difficult to describe what 
kind of an applicant should be selected 
there were certain rudimentals which 
the agency managers avail themselves 
of in their sizing up of new men. The 
company in brief paints a mental picture 
based on facts about the new man. This 
picture is prepared after consideration 
of questions such as these: what is his 
ambition in life? Why does he want 
to become a life insurance agent? What 
does he think of life insurance as a ser- 
vice rendering medium for humanity? 
las the agent vision? What are the 
conditions of his home life?) What has 
been his record in the past? Does he 
carry life insurance himself, and is he 
a man of property? Does he change 
occupations constantly or is he of the 
loyal type, ready to stick his hardest 
and do his best if given proper encour- 
agement and assistance? 

After the agent is put on the Peoria 
Life feels that it has a responsibility 
and a duty to perform. The responsi- 
bility is that he be given a fair break 
and not cast adrift with his supplies to 
row his own boat whether the seas be 
smooth or rough. First, he must learn 
something about the business from 
skilled experts and be taught to use 
the information. There is a_ three 
months’ sales course, during which in- 
surance is written without interruption 
to his study, and thus making him self- 
sustaining. The company continues to 
keep in close touch with him, regards: 
him as a separate entity, svmpathizes 
with his ambitions, helps him in his 
work and acts as a prop. The agent 
in turn must give the company his best. 
lf he is sincere, willing and not afraid 
to work he will succeed, 

“T have never known of any system 
hy which life insurance can be written 
Without work,” said Mr. May. “When 
an agent is an idler. a shirker or spurs 
himself on only in spurts his connec- 
tion with the company is not of long 
endurance,” 

During his talk Mr, May said that he 








Disability. 


when the Endowment Matures. 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 


Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
at 65. Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one person will be 
totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 

When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
sumption of permanence. Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 
miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 











Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 














greatly resented a statement which had 
received considerable currency in the 
insurance world, viz., that 95% of em- 
ployed agents fail. He regarded this as 
a gross exaggeration. 








American Life 
Convention Quips 














W. C. Hill, of the Retail Credit Com- 
pany, Atlanta, in Milwaukee to attena 
the convention, visited Soviet Russia 
during his recent tour abroad, and while 
in the Near Eust had several conversa- 
tions with Admiral Bristol, who is in 
command at Constantinople for Amer- 
ica. 

* * * 


Manager Madden, of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce; Job KE. 
Hedges and James Victor Barry were 
{invited to address the convention. Mr. 
Barry’s best story was a rap at the 
efficiency craze. He said there was a 
girl in an East Side School who was 
regarded by the teachers as_ feeble- 
minded and so was sent away to go to 
a state institution. All her playmates 
said good-bye sadly, but a few days 
later she returned and one of her com- 
panions explained it by saying: ‘They 
tried to make Sadie an idiot, but she 
could not pass the examination.” 

od * * 

A telegram expressing hope for 
speedy recovery was sent to Henry F. 
Tyrrell, of the Northwestern Mutual 


Life, who has been ill for some months, 
A wire of condolence was also sent to 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, whose wife was 
killed in an automobile accident a few 
days ago. Mrs. Hamilton frequently 
accompanied Senator Hamilton in at- 
tendance on American life conventions. 
’_ * * 


President Cunningham, of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, bought a new pair 
of eyeglasses at the Milwaukee meeting, 
because after he had called J. B. Rey- 
nolds, of the Kansas City Life, to the 
chair so that Mr. Cunningham as presi- 
dent could read his annual address, Mr. 
Reynolds banged the table so hard with 
a gavel that he broke the eyeglasses 

* ~ * 


A welcome visitor to the American 
Life Convention session was Lawrence 
Priddy, former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
who has not sold any life insurance in 
weeks because of illness. He went to 
the Canadian Northwest to recover his 
health and remained there through the 
meetings of the $200,000 clubs of the 
New York Life. Mr. Priddy, who re 
turned to his desk in New York on 
Monday, said that the Top $200,000 
Club of the New York Life was ad- 
dressed by Chief Justice Taft at its 
recent Murray Bay, Canada, convention. 
The Chief Justice has a summer home 
there. 

* * 

Henry F,. Tyrrell, for some months 
an invalid, insisted against doctor's 
orders in going to the Hotel Wisconsin 
and sat in the lobby for an hour greet- 
ing old friends. 














Are You of General Agency Calibre? 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company offers you every- 
thing desirable for building up a profitable General Agency. 


Plenty of unoccupied territory. 


Plain, understandable policy contracts on the Guaranteed 
Low Cost plan, free from trouble-making frills. 


Liberal commissions, both first year and renewal. 


A Company with an enviable reputation for square deal- 
ing with policyholders and agents. 


For particulars write to 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Illinois 














Manley Finds Fault 
With Life Advertising 


INDUCEMENTS TO LURE AGENTS 





Discusses Problems of Young Com- 
pany at Milwaukee Convention; 
Comments on Modern 
Physicians 
Frank P. Manley, president of the 
Indianapolis Life, discussed the prob- 
lems of a young company at the Ameri- 
can Life Convention last week in a 
most interesting manner. What he had 
to say about advertising was a mouth- 
ful. Frankly, Mr. Manley does not like 
much of the advertising in insurance 
papers and he does not believe that 
companies should advertise that they 
are the largest in a state, that they 
have most liberal contracts, that they 
pay the highest commissions or that 
they give any special advantages over 
other companies. He feels that these 
advertisements act merely as induce- 
ments to lure agents away from one 

company to go to another. 

There is quite a lot about the insur- 
ance game which Mr. Manley finds it 
difficult to comprehend. It is hard to 
understand why some companies will 
take no brokerage business while others 
want all they can get. and why sone 
companies say they will have no part 
time men while others put them on in 
great numbers, 

Mr. Manley had quite a grievance on 
the subject of physicians. Since the 
war it is hard for a life company to 
get good ones to make examinations 
while the others frequently are indolent 
and insolent: They do not seem to 
care whether they get this life insur- 
ance patronage or not Mr. Manley 
said that the position of a small com- 
pany and a large one in the matter of 
medical examinations differed consider- 
ably. The large company had to do 
most of this work by machinery but in 
the small company there was room for 
individual judgment. In fact, it was 
better for the medical department of the 
young company to use the good judg- 
ment and common sense of its doctors 
rather than to depend too much on ac- 
tuarial tables and other experience data 
compiled by the companies en masse. 

Too much cumbersome machinery in 
the selection of risk is in evidence in 
some quarters. Mr. Manley doubted 
whether young companies shovld rush 
into sub-standard business. They put 
themselves in the way of criticism if 
they oven the gates to accepting busi- 
ness which other companies reject. As 
for the health and accident business, 
here, too. was need of cavtion and he 
thouzht that the energy 2nd talents of 
life insurance men, particularly those 
in a young company. should be diverted 
exclusively to life insurance. As for 
savings hank insurance, he saw no 
harm in it if properly conducted. 








American Life 
Conventiongraphs 











The executive committee of the 
American Life Convention resumed dis- 
cussion of ethics. So far as they relate 
to one company taking agents away 
from another, it was decided to re-affirm 
a resolution adopted way back in 1915 
reading: “Resolved that we oppose the 
practice of twisting, proselyting and 
circularizing agents of other American 
Life Convention companies or their 
managers for the reason that same is 
unethical, unfair and detrimental to the 
interest of both companies and agents.” 

* - * 


William BroSmith. of the Travelers, 
was the guest of honor of the Insurance 
Federation of Wisconsin at a luncheon 
at the Missouri Athletic Club. He 
made a talk explaining the growth, pur- 
poses and ideals of the Federation, 
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Convention Reports 
On Substandard Risks 


ESSENTIAL 


Companies Should Morally Write Such 
Business; Charging Extra Premium 
Best Method for Rating 


IS AN SERVICE 


At a meeting of the executive coin- 
mittee a report of the committee ap- 
pointed by the American Life Conven- 
tion to study the problem of insuring 
under average lives was read, the chair- 
man of the committee being Charles 
H. Beckett. The report was accepted 
and the committee continued for an- 
other year. The report was very long, 
consisting of thirty-nine pages of print- 
ed matter. Some points in the report 
follow: 

“There is no objection to agents mak- 
ing their recommendations as to exam- 
iners and there are many reasons for 
encouraging them to do so.” About in- 
surable interest the report says: “An 
absence of insurable interest is at least 
presumptive evidence of attempted fraud 
and, therefore, a suggestion of specu- 
lative hazard or a doubtful insurable 
interest gives a much more sinister as- 
pect to a border line impairment and 
such a case requires the most careful 
scrutiny.” 

The report recommends that in all 
sub-standard cases the safest practice 
is to have a home office urinalysis. The 
report then proceeds to discuss heart 
murmurs, castes, blood pressure and 
various diseases. 

Next the report takes up the ques- 
tion of rates and gives them for the 
lien method, the rated up age method 
and the extra premium method. It says 
that the lien method cannot be suc- 
cessfully used to cover a_ substantial 
mortality for a group in which the ex- 
tra mortality is likely to continue dur- 
ing the life of the policy. The state- 
ment is next made that young com- 
panies would sustain their greatest 
losses at a time when they could least 
afford to meet them if they issue sub- 
standard policies by rating up the age. 
The rating conclusion is that the most 
direct and natural method of meeting 
an extra risk is by charging an extra 
premium. Using the American experi- 
ence table as a basis the net extra 
premium at age forty on ordinary life 
plan with an extra mortality of 35% 
would be $4.81 per $1,000. 

About liquor business the report says: 
“The enactment of the Volstead Act 
has materially affected a large class of 
occupations. Applicants formerly con- 
nected with a liquor business but now 
engaged in occupations completely sev- 
ered from former connections may be 
accepted at standard rates if physically 
first class. Soft drink dispensers and 
hilliard parlor employes should he 
looked into cautiously as to whether 
they are under suspicion of illegal con- 
nection with the liquor business.” 

About disability the report recom- 
mends that a company issuing sub- 
standard business notify its agents that 
disability and double indemnity benefits 
will be granted only in exceptional 
cases, 

The report concludes in part as fot- 
lows: 

“Recognizing the great service per- 
formed by life insurance companies we 
must concede that if we can extend 
a similar service to those who are so 
unfortunate as to be classed as sub- 
standard risks from the standpoint of 
life insurance a long step forward will 
have been taken and the benefits con- 
ferred upon humanity will be vastly 
increased. Tf life companies can offer 
even a limited form of protection m 
suh-standard cases it might have a very 
helpful and encouraging effect on the 
person who otherwise would have heen 
refused insurance in any form. In 
many cases the man who is impaired 
in health is in even greater need of 
carrying insurance than is the man in 
g00d health.” 


Chicago Merchant Heard Them All 





Chicago life insurance men, interest- 
ed in group, are discussing a recenv 
seance which Henry C. Lytton, propri- 
etor of the Hub, one of the leading 
clothing stores in the city, had with 
group insurance salesmen. 


Lytton decided that he wanted to buy 
group insurance covering about 750 of 
his employes, and to buy in merchan- 
dising fashion; that is, to have all all 
the samples laid right before him. He, 
therefore, sent out word to the different 
companies writing group in Chicago 
that he would be “at home” to the 
agents and instructing them to call and 
show him what they had. The agents 
did not need a second invitation. They 
all showed up. They were admitted to 
Lytton’s office one at a time, and oc- 
casionally in couples and the _ inter- 
views were about as thorough as they 
could be made. 


Lytton did not overlook any bets; 
asked questions not only about the com- 


CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 


John D. Davis, Connecticut Mutual, 
Wilkes-Barre, Didn’t Miss 
Week for a Year 
John D. Davis, the most consistent 
producer in the Wilkes-Barre Agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has just completed fifty- 
two weeks of continuous weekly produc- 
tion, the one member of the agency 
who has not missed a single week of 
forwarding one or more applications to 
the Home Office. Mr. Davis established 
« unique record in August by insuring 
every member of the Knies family for 

$2,000 as follows: 

Asher C. Knies, age 25. 

John H. Knies, age 43. 

Ernest Knies, age 29. 

Walter H. Knies, age 25. 

William Knies, age 37. 

Nelson Knies, age 22. 

Every policy was issued first class 
except one. The applicants were all 
farmer boys and Mr. Davis invited them 
to visit him at Wilkes-Barre, where he 
entertained them at luncheon and had 
a picture taken of the group. 





panies but their contracts, experience, 
rates and benefits, and finally gave thse 
business to one of the most resourceful 
men in the group game—Howard Pot- 
ter, supervisor of the Metropolitan Life. 

Potter found himself with the repre- 
sentative of another company who had 
the edge as he had sometimes played 
golf with the merchant, and they were, 
accordingly, close socially. Potter went 
right to the mat regardless and his 
friends say that he finally won out by 
making the other fellow mad. This he 
did deliberately by saying: “Oh, so 
and so’s company is a small institu- 
tion.” As the rival Company was any- 
thing but small the agent lost his tem- 
per and got personal. 

“I knew | had him then,’ commented 
Potter later,:‘“as he forgot all about 
his arguments in his heat. When a 
salesman becomes angry in the pres- 
ence of a prospect it is all off if his 
competitor keeps his head. I kept my 
head, and won the business.” 


E. A. WOODS’ CONTESTS 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 19.-—The Ed- 
ward A. Woods agency had begun an 
unusual contest among its agents in 
which forty-six big writers of the 
ugency, captained by H. K. Beegle, are 
pitted against the 340 other agents em- 
ployed by the company, captained by 
James Piner. The contest was started 
September 1 and thus far Beegle’s team 
has written $872,000 worth of business 
and Piner’s team $1,008,000. Prizes will 
be awarded the winning team. Another 
unique contest is one in which a wo- 
men’s team of five members is pitted 
against a men’s team of five members. 
Thus far the women are leading over 
three to one, having written $70,000 
worth of business and the men $23,750. 





MID-CONTINENT LEADER 

Frank B. Lawhon, agent of the Mid- 
Continent Life, at Stillwater, Okla., led 
the rate book men of that company 
during August, when he personally pro- 
duced $105,250 of business. Mr. Lawhon 
was born at Lockwood, Mo., and has 
been in the life insurance business sev- 
enteen years. His hobbies are his in- 
teresting family of six children, two 
boys and four girls, and selling life 
insurance. 





sumed to be permanent. 


As age increases, and 








New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 


Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 
the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 














John Hancock Now 
Issues Annuities 


AGENTS GET RATES AND FORMS 


This Type of Business Still in Infancy 
Here; Popular for Long Time 
in Great Britain 


The announcement of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life that it will enter the 
annuity field, and the action of the 
management in placing this week in 
the hands of its agency force rates 
and contracts for single premium an 
nuities on the lives of men and women, 
not only marks a broadening in this 
company’s field of. effort, but is also 
an additional indication that the sale 
of annuities is to play a more important 
part in the agency work. 

The annuity business is in its infancy 
in the United States, as indicated by 
the fact that the companies are carry- 
ing today but a little more than $100,- 
000,000 reserves to cover this class of 
contracts, 

The people of this country have not 
taken readily to the annuity idea as 
they have in Great Britain, where the 
annuity is a common form of invest- 
ment, But recently the demand for 
these contracts has increased and if 
pushed by the agents as an auxiliary 
to their life insurance business, they 
will undoubtedly become popular as 
forms of investment for assured income, 
und will be a profitable source of in- 
come to the agents. 

For some years the annuity idea, has 
been worked into the life insurance 
contract as part of the settlement op- 
tions. With the facilities given to John 
Hancock agents for writing pure an- 
iuities it is quite probable that there 
will be more conversions of the life 
insurance policy proceeds into annuity 
form than heretofore, especially in view 
of the emphasis now being laid on the 
desirability of providing incomes for 
beneficiaries, instead of payment in a 
lump sum, which may be lost through 
bad management or unprofitable invest- 
ment, or dissipation in other ways. 

The question of old age is an impor- 
tant factor. The annuity plan is well 
adapted to assist in solving the prob- 
lems incidental to old age and caring 
for old people who are dependent. 


Experience has shown that annuitants, 
assured of a steady income for life, are 
longer lived on the average than other 
people. This fact has led to some re- 
adjustment in the annuity rates orig- 
inally adopted and variations in the 
rate of interest bear a relation to the 
cost of carrying annuities. 

The issuance of annuities goes logi- 
cally along with the issue of life insur- 
ance policies, and the John Hancock 
feels that in placing these contracts in 
the hands of its agents it has given 
them an excellent talking point for sup- 
plementing their life insurance work, 
since it is not infrequently found that 
prospects who, for one reason or an- 
other, may not be easily interested in 
life insurance are open to argument on 
annuities. 


WEST VIRGINIAN LEADS 

H. C. Walburn of West Virginia was 
leader of the field force for the Bankers 
life of Des Moines on paid-for business 
for the year to September 1 with a 
total of $647,013. C. A. Cohen of San 
Irancisco was second with $580,412, and 
W. A. Hinshaw of Des Moines was third 
with $548,500. Others of the ten leaders 
ranked as follows: 


Fr. J. Thorberg, Wisconsin.... $472,000 


L. A. Beard; dienes... <i. 435,000 
T. C. Meyer, Wisconsin....... 419,625 
W. G. Childers, California.... 419,250 
F. C. Oetking, Wisconsin..... 392,000 
C. C. Thompson, Indiana...... 398,500 
J. M. Conway, Indiana........ 375,500 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 


| 
| Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency | 
| 








At the recent convention 

Both Sides of the Kquitable Life of 
Examined lowa, told of the 
Figures hardest cases they had 

sold. A.-R. Crawford, one 

of the agents, scored with this account 
of the interviews which landed the 


business: 


agents 


In my the prospect was forty 
three years of age. He was a bachelor 
and believed he didn’t need insurance 
outside of two or three thousand be 
cause he had no dependents. 1 
him, “I want to show you something 
because I don’t believe you do need any 
of the ordinary forms of insura‘ice be 
cause of the situation you are in--you 
have no dependents. But,” I said, “isn’t 
there a dependent coming to you? Isn't 
there an old man coming to your home?” 
And | showed him our pension endow 
ment at sixty-five with its cash surren 
der values, paid-up and accident fea 
tures, and said to him, “Would it' not 
be better for you, as a reasonable busi 
ness man, to sacrifice possibly a little 
in interest earnings for an absolutely 
sure’ and -guaranteed — proposition?” 
Finally | saw that he was getting a 
littie interested. But he said to me, “I 
never buy anything without having a 
competitor go over the figures. 1 do 
the buying for this grain house and | 
never buy anything without having a 
competitor go over my figures.” | said, 
“There are 260 companies to go over 
my figures and it is going to be rather 
a long task. Suppose you one 
company.” He said he knew a little 
about the company, as he carried 
a policy with them. 


Case 


suid to 


select 


I said, “All right. Let me have the 
same courtesy. Let me see his figures 
But a week later I came back and he 


hadn't seen the other man. | began to 
think he was a regular staller, so the 
next time | had the doctor with me, | 
said to him, “You are a conservative 
buyer and f like to talk with men like 
you. I want to have our contract issued 
and placed in your hands for inspection, 
Then let the man go over our 
figures.” 

He agreed to do this. So I delivered 
the policy to him and four days later | 


went back. That night I studied over 
our proposition and compared it) with 
the company and went in the 
next morning. I was fortunate that 


time in having nobody ahead of me, so 
I walked right in and started right after 
him. 

I said, “Last night I spent three hours 
studying the proposition and 1 
wan? to tell you, not as a salesman but 
as a buyer, that this proposition | have 
before you is the best thing for you. It 
is the best life insurance policy you can 
buy because it fits you. It is a flexible 
document.” I went after him strong. | 


said, “What is the use of looking 
around? You have my policy in your 
hands, but it is not in force. The only 


thing that stands between you and me 
is your check for $483." He reached 
in his drawer, pulled out his check-book 
and wrote me a check for $483, and 
said, “Crawford, this is the first time | 
have ever bought anything without hav- 
ing a competitor loox over the figures.” 
I thank you. 
* * a 


There is in a corner of 


The Flower the garden a_ beautiful 
in the flower. The gardener 
Garden planted the seed a long 


He watered the 
He has kept the dirt 
He has prevented the weeds 
from choking the tender plant since it 
first peeped at the light of day. It has 
grown steadily. The leaves have un- 
The buds have appeared. Now 
tands in all its beauty, its rich blos- 


time ago. 
ground around it. 
loosened. 


iolded 


soms smiling at the sun and pleasing 
the gardener, whose watchfulness and 
care have helped so much to make it a 
thing of joy to those who see it. But 
suppose the gardener had planted the 
seed and left it to take its chances. 
What then? What if he had not 
watered it in those days that came one 
after the other with no rain-clouds in 
the sky, when vegetation was parched, 
drying and withering away for want of 
a few drops of water? A few drops of 
encouragement to keep on growing. The 
seed would never have matured into 
blooms, and lots of folks would never 
have stood and admiringly said, “How 
beautiful!” Oh, no, it would have been 
a lifeless, yellow stalk; its pleasing use- 
fulness gone forever, 

You are the debit-gardener. You are 
planting- the seed which should grow to 
maturity to give out comfort. You are 
looked to to keep the plant free from 
being choked by the weeds of excuses 
and imagined financial shortage. You 
enlisted to guard and nourish carefully 
each plant. To water it with good rea 
sons and to cultivate it with prompt- 
ness, friendliness and courtesy. Neglect 
these attentions and you neglect your 
duty as a gardener. The flower withers, 
the plant yellows and shrivels and falls 

a lapse. 

You are preaching the doctrine of life 
insurance, Draping its cloak around 
the frail shoulders of the future be 
reaved, widows and orphans. Do you 
fully realize how important it is that 
you should not fail in your daily care 
of the families in your garden? 

Your debit is not simply a collection- 


hook {ull of names of policyholders 
capable of producing a certain revenue 
weekly, but hundreds of living, think 
ing, friendly, insurance-buying people 
entrusted to your care, It is as much 
your duty to look after their interests 
und see that the present relations are 
maintained as it is the duty of the gar- 
dener to see that his garden receives 
proper attention, so that it will give 
out the wonderful fragrance and beauty 


he expects. 
The flower in the garden has a ser- 


vice to perform. Every seed planted 
on your debit has its usefulness and 
important future. Don't let a single 


plant droop. Keep it living, to fulfil its 
mission. Stop that lapse!——-The Pruden- 
tial Weekly Record. 


BOOKSTAVER MEETINGS START 
Twenty-eight Members Qualify 
Travelers $100,000, $200,000 

and $250,000 Clubs 


for 


The Jos. D. Bookstaver Agency of 
The Travelers held its opening instruc- 
tion meeting of the 1922-3 series at the 
New York Press Club last week. Mr. 
Bookstaver announced that twenty- 
eight members of the producing staff 
had qualified for membership in the 
$250,000, $200,000 and $100,000 Clubs, 
Class of 1922. Stress was placed on the 
fact that in addition to these twenty- 
cight agents, there were many other 
agents who had actually produced an 
amount sufficient to qualify them, but 
they were not included in the final tabu- 
lation because they had not filed appli- 
cations for membership in the clubs 

The president of the $250,060 Club is 
Solon Schiller. In the $200,000 Club 
Julius G. Feit is president. In the $100,- 
000 Club A. Feitelberg is president. 

Mr. Bookstaver gave a detailed ac- 
count of the new life insurance course, 
which is being formed at the New York 
University, as the result of. which five 
agents agreed to take this course. Mr. 
Bookstaver has already enrolled for this 
course. 





it is a ery of fear. 








Who paid for your upbringing? 


lege. 


New York Life Insurance Co. 








CAN YOU PAY YOUR DEBTS ? 


OR the average man and woman life is chiefly made up of the 

business of living. In that process people assume all sorts of obli- 

gations—they must—which are as real as business paper and 
must be met as promptly. Default in either case is disastrous; the de- 
faulting business man ceases to have credit and goes out of business; 
the social or moral or political defaulter just disappears. Few realize 
that being born puts us in debt. No fault of ours, but a fact. Dame 
Nature issues our paper as soon as we utter that first ery. No wonder 
That paper really constitutes a more serious obliga- 
tion than any other promise to pay we ever issue. 


It has no specific due date. 


But it will certainly mature; it will not be forgotten or lost or de- 
stroyed by fire, nor will it be forgiven. It may mature to-morrow, it may 

not mature in forty years. The average man has to shake himself to- 
| gether to realize that any such obligation exists. 
Did you? 
tion? Did you? Possibly in part if you worked your way through col- 
3ut having graduated from college or elsewhere you (the average 
boy) go to work. Now, perhaps, you break even; you do not yet begin 
to repay what you owe; you can’t. Then you start in business. Obliga- 
tions rapidly multiply; you begin to understand what a dollar means 
and especially you learn that you must pay your debts. Then (if you 
are so fortunate) you marry and then again, perhaps, children come. 
Obligation now piles on obligation. 
obligations but you. Suppose you die one fine day. Then your family 
will discover the due date of your paper. 


It will all mature at that moment. 


Have you made provis:on for that? Can your estate pay up? If 
not, who will pay? Somebody must. 


who will pay and what form that payment may take, ask any agent of 
the New York Life. He’ll tell you. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 


Think a moment! 
Who paid for your educa- 


No one can properly meet those 


It’s the law. If you don’t know 














Hi, C, Niles Associate 
Manager in Albany 


PHOENIX CHANGE ANNOUNCED 


A, W. Peake Made Manager in Balti- 
more; Company’s Statement Cover- 
ing These New Assignments 


Edgar C. Niles has been made asso- 
ciate manager of the Phoenix Mutual 
in Albany and A. W. Peake, of Buffalo, 
has been made manager in Baltimore. 

In discussing the changes the Phoenix 
Mutual says in its company publication: 

“The Albany agency covers. a large 
territory and during the past thirty 
years it has been no easy task for 
Henry Kohn to keep intimately in touch 
with each of the salesmen and each of 
their problems. However, we all know 
that, despite the hard work which it 
necessitated, our Albany manager and 
his associates have at all times been 
among the leading agencies of the com- 


pany and usually their standing has 
been number one, 

“During the past few months, how- 
ever, Mr. Kohn has felt that he was 


entitled to a relaxation from his strenu- 
ous efforts, and it is because of this 
fecling that a search was started for a 
man who would be well qualified to be 
associated with Mr. Kohn in the man- 
agement of his agency and to relieve 
him of some ot the work. 


“Of course, the logical choice was 
Kdgar C, Niles. A former member of 


the Albany agency, in fact, the leading 
individual salesman in that territory in 
1921, a man who enjoys the respect and 
contidence of the other members of the 
agency, Ned Niles is the ideal man for 
the position, and so on October 1 he is 
returning to the Albany field as asso 


ciate manager. 
“To fill the vacaney caused by the 
transfer of Mr. Niles, A. W. Peake, of 


Bulfalo, has been promoted to the man- 
agement at Baltimore. He has been 
with the company since 1917, and since 
that time he has consistently ranked as 
one of our best salesmen. In fact, he 
has been on the agency honor roll for 
many consecutive weeks, and for the 
past seventeen months he has qualified 
in the premium leader class. Not only 
has he proven his ability to sell consis- 
tently, but he has also shown an apti- 
tude for bigger cases.” 


GAS KILLS VETERAN MANAGER 
Overcome by 
garage, 


fumes of 
where he was 


gas in his 
working on his 


car, Ernest Frank Spicer, veteran gen- 
eral agent of the John Hancock at 
“Springfield, Mass., died last Sunday 


night before medical help could reach 
him. Mr. Spicer was sixty-six years 
old and was lying unconscious on the 
floor of the garage when found. 


FREED OF WAR RISK CHARGE 

KF. L. McKinney, lawyer of Halitax 
County, Va., was freed in Federal Court 
at Danville last week of the charge of 
violating the War Risk Insurance Act, 
the allegation being that he had charged 
a fee in excess of $3 for collecting a 
War Risk claim. It developed that the 
$700 fee which he charged was for ser- 
vices rendered in combatting a court 
action arising out of court claims. 


Miss Alice Lakey, publisher of “In- 
surance” has been reappointed as the 
Insurance Representative of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. She 
will serve in the division of Home Eco- 
nomics, Chairman, Mrs. M. W. Barry, 4 
division of the Department of Applied 
Education, chairman, Mrs. John D. Sher- 
man. This department is one of five 
through which the 2,000,000 members 
of the General Federation carry on their 
work. The first step to be taken by 
the insurance representative in the edu- 
cational insurance campaign planned 
will be the preparation and distribution 
of a Plan of Study of Insurance for 


the federated clubs. 
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Manhattan Life’s New 
Philadelphia Manager 


WARREN SUCCEEDS QUICKLY 





Features Ordinary Life; His Average 
Policy is $12,000; Thinks August 
Best Selling Month 





David F. Warren, on the first of 
August, 1922, was appointed general 
agent of the Manhattan Life, and was 
put in charge of the Philadelphia dis- 
trict, comprising all of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and Southern New Jersey in 
addition to the “Quaker City” itself. 

Mr. Warren insists, however, that 
August is the best month for selling 
life insurance. Competition is at the 
lowest ebb during the vacation seasort, 
he points out, and the prospect, wilted 
by the heat, is more easily induced to 





DAVID F. WARREN 


buy. Besides, even if a million people 
leave Philadelphia for the mountains, 
shore or country there are still a mil- 
lion others staying at home who might 
be interested in insurance. 

This viewpoint was impressed upon 
Mr. Warren by Manager Thomas P. 
Morgan, Jr., of the Philadelphia agency 
of the Mutual Life. Mr. Warren worked 
for tnis agency for about eight years, 
leaving it August 1 to assume his pres- 
ent position. One of Mr. Morgan’s 
favorite theories was that August could 
be made the best month for production 
with a live sales force, and he justified 
this contention by putting on a success- 
ful campaign in his agency. 

Mr. Warren was quick to grasp this 
argument and profit by it, although he 
does not go quite as far as Mr. Morgan 
in this respect. 

Incidentally, the Mutual Life agency 
is good training ground for managers, 
K. J. Berlet having left it recently to 
take charge of the Philadelphia district 
for the Guardian Life. 

Mr. Warren, who is now 35 years old, 
entered the insurance business througn 
the influence of a brother, a broker, in 
1910--the year he was married—taking 
an inside job with the Casualty Com- 
pany of America, leaving this in 1914 
for the Mutual Life. 

Mr. Warren specializes on ordinary 
life and carries all his own insurance 
in this form. “The strongest arguments 
in selling insurance at the present 
time” he contends, “are corporation in- 
surance to protect credit and also in- 
heritance tax coverage. Contrary to 


the common impression, the bigger a 
man is, the easier he is to approach. 
A big man realizes the value of life 
insurance and decides promptly. It’s 


the twenty-dollars-a-week clerk as a 
rule who is suspicious of the under: 
writer and unable to grasp his propost- 
tion immediately,” 


Mr. Warren's biggest sale—$750,000, 
with a $36,000 premium—was closed on 
the first interview and the policy was 
delivered on the second. The prospect 
was a stranger to Mr. Warren, but a 
letter of introduction from another cus- 
tomer “turned the trick.” In fact, near- 
ly all of Mr. Warren’s business is closed 
on the first interview and most of his 
prospects are gotten by the “endless 
chain” system. He maintains that it 
is a waste of time to drag out a case 
through several interviews. 

Altogether he has sold about $5,000,- 
000 worth of insurance since he has 
been in the business. His average poli- 
cy is $12,000 and his production has 
increased nearly every year. 

“Insurance is easier to sell now tian 
it was several years ago,” he points 
out. “People are realizing more and 
more that it is the surest way to in- 
crease an estate. The public is being 
educated by the insurance men them- 
selves, by the bank’s insistence upon 
insurance to cover loans and by the 
national Government. When Uncle Sam 
decided during the war that even a 
buck private should be covered by 
$10,000 he made the prosperous small 
merchant, who was satisfied with a 
$5,000 policy, sit up and take notice.” 

It has been stated that considerably 


* more than half of the world’s success- 


ful men have not had a college educa- 
tion, and Mr. Warren is in this category. 
He contends that while college gives a 
man a broader outlook it often robs 
him of directness and force. 

“Insurance is the best business in 
the world for a man to go in without 
capital,” he contends. “Any man with 
just ordinary qualifications can make 
$5,000 a year working only five hours 
a day, six days a week. The trouble 
with the average underwriter is that 
he makes a couple of hundred dollars 
and then sits around until it’s gone. 
That is why so few of them accumulate 
money.” 





BANK AGENCIES IN ENGLAND 
Banks Notify Brokers Association to 
Call Their Attention to Unwar- 
ranted Use of Insurance Power 





The appointment of bank agencies is 
an irritating question not only in this 
country but in England. The “Journal 
of the Corporation of Insurance Brok- 
ers” states that its executive committee 
has been in communication with the 
general managers ot banks throughout 
Great Britain on the subject of the hold- 
ing of insurance agencies by branch 
managers and other officials. The re- 
plies received may in general, says the 
corporation, be placed in three cate- 
gories: 4 

(1) A substantial) number of the 
banks do not allow their branch man- 
agers or officials to hold insurance 
agencies. 

(2) Those interested in insurance 
themselves as bankers. 

(3) Those who do allow their officials 
to hold agencies. 

In all cases where agencies are al- 
lowed the executive committee has 
sensed the view of the banks to be that 
if any unfair use is made of his posi- 
tion by a bank manager or other official 
to secure business from members of the 
Brokers Corporation, the banks would 
wish the corporation to bring the mat- 
ter to their attention. 

Apparently, from a_ purely surface 


viewpoint, the same degree of antagon- 


ism does not exist over there between 
agents and fire companies that appoint 
banks as insurance agents. Judging 
from lack of news that appears in the 
columns of English insurance contem- 
poraries, the bank agency problem is 
not acute. 





You may be in a bad business, but 
suppose you ran a life insurance com- 
pany in Ireland? 
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Organized 197) 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 


ASBOTS onrcrccccccccpecccccccccccceccccees seeeeee Ceecceeccccccees teeveeees tee “#8. 

SHR eREiaRip amount note ss SB ea 
Capital and Surplus. aaa ee 3,199,303.09 
Insurance in Force........ 214/188°441.00 
Payments to Policyholders........... saewaunata S 1,897, 435.45 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organiza teeecesescoees coveceee $27,720,708.42 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 








OPENS BRANCH OFFICE AT ERIE 





William H. Gallagher Heads Operations 
of Missouri State Life in North- 
western Pennsylvania 
In accordance with its progressive 
policy of establishing branch offices 
throughout the country a new branch 
office of the Missouri State Life has 
been opened at Erie, Pa., with William 
H. Gallagher in charge. The success 

















WILLIAM H. GALLAGHER 


of the branch office plan has been fully 
demonstrated by the remarkable suc- 
cess of the company’s’ Pittsburgh 
branch which was opened less than a 
year ago. Horace Bell, manager of the 
latter, says that its production will 
amount to close to $4,000,000 at the 
close of the present calendar year. 

Mr. Gallagher, who is now engaged 
in perfecting his organization to drive 
for life, accident and health and group 
business in the Pittsburgh territory, is 
a native of Washington County, Pa. He 
graduated from Mount St. Mary’s Cal- 
lege of Maryland in 1901, and completed 
a course in dental surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1905. He en- 
tered the insurance business in Febru- 
ary, 1913, when he was appointed direc- 
tor of agents by the Pittsburgh Life 
and Trust. 

Mr. Gallagher has earned a fine record 
as a producer of business and for three 
consecutive years qualified for member- 
ship in the Quarter Million-One Hun- 
dred Twenty-five Thousand Dollar Club, 














HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


ed 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 62nd Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 
MGMT SMUE ceed adbvcencaretieedied $6,990,547 


TOE vdcccccccccasececnns eoccccece 1 
($642,638 in excess of the amount — 


required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 53 4% 
of the amount expected. 


Insurance in Force.......... eeeed 
Admitted Assets ner 


For ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 














Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1650 








George Washington 
Life Insurance 
Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Opportunity for definite territory 
in West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 


Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 











CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this Company in good ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT EB, AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 
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Sees Insurance From 
Inside for 55 Years 


GEO. B. WOODWARD IS SEVENTY 


An Estimate of His Personality, Abil- 
ity and Usefulness By President 
Fiske 


George B. Woodward, second vice 
president of the Metropolitan Life, is 
seventy years old, but more active and 
influential than Some men half that age. 

His anniversary was the occasion for 
honor of other 
There 


the glee club, a Tiffany vase 


a celebration in his 


executives and veterans. was 


music by 
from his brother officers of the Round 
Table (daily lunch companions), flowers 
and many kind words. 

As Seen By President 

President Fiske made a characteristic 
talk, saying among other things: 

“This is a very affecting celebration 
to nee on personal grounds. Of course, 
on official grounds we are all affected. 
We are thus affected because you and 
IT and every one of the 7,000 people: in 
this Home Office love George B. Wood 
ward. Ile has made for himself, during 
the twenty cight years he has been here, 
a place in the affections and hearts of 
everyone around the Home Office. 

“T wrote him a card today. I said, 
‘Many happy returns of the day. Please 
live as long as | do. Your friend, Fiske.’ 
And | said that because V'll be hanged 
if | know what I would do without 
Woodward. TI want him to live as long 
as |. He is one of the men I constantly 
rely on. He is a learned insurance man. 
He is an actuary, and in my long ex 
perience in this company——-around fifty 
vears——there is one gang | am awfully 
afraid of, and that is the actuaries. 
Now Woodward | do believe in, 
while he is an actuary, he is second 
vice-president as well, and [T can rely 
on him for the truth and to correct the 
figures which the actuary gives him. 
He is not only an actuary. He is an 
executive officer of the highest degree, 
and he ought te be. He has been fifty 
three years in the inside of a life insur 
ance office. (Turning to Mr. Woodward.) 
Am I right about that? 

Mr. Woodward — Fifty-five. 

Mr. Fiske—Fitty-live. I told you, an 
actuary couldn't tell the truth. Now 
he always told me that he entered the 
service of the New England Mutual at 
age seventeen. If you can take seven 
teen from seventy and get fifty-five, I 
cannot... But an actuary can. 

Ifa man couid not learn the executive 
office in fifty-five years he would be a 
hopeless sort of person. Woodward is 
very far from hopeless. My own per 
sonal acquaintance with him runs back, 


because 


well IT sho@ld think thirty years, more 
or less, and when 7 first knew him he 
was secretary of the John Hancock 


Good company. 


“He has made a great name for him 


self in the field force of this company. 
It isn’t very often that we catch him 
to make a speech or read a paper, but 


there isn’t any thing he gets up that 
is not listened to with great attention 
hy the field. And there is nobody 


around the Home Office who can give 
us so much advice in such a small com- 
pass of space as Mr. Woodward. He 
never says anything unless he has some- 
thing to say. As te the Home Office, 


he has generai supervisionary charge 

ot the whole establishment, as you 
- : 

know. He planned the various exten- 


sions of our buildings, a piece of work 
which very few men could do and no- 
body could do as well because he knows 
the work of every division in the Home 
Office. He knew what each needs to 
facilitate the day’s work. He gave each 
the quarters needed, and the inter-rela- 
tion of the quarters of the division had 
every attention. He laid out the vari- 
ous extensions of this building, and 
then lately of the building on the north 
side of Twenty-fourth street. Nearly 
everybody in the Home Office at one 
time or another goes to him for advice 
and decision on matters in the field and 
on matters in the Home Office. He is 
adviser to the heads of the various 
divisions, and there isn’t a superinten 
dent of agencies who doesn’t go there. 
| go there. I think every officer in the 
service of the company goes there, and 
even the clerks who are in trouble. 
They never get into trouble when they 
go there; when they go there, they gen- 
erally get out of trouble. Gentle soul, 
a just man who makes right decisions. 
Got a poker face (great laughter). I 
do not play the game myself, but I am 
told he is a ‘ripsnorter’ at it. When | 
speak of that quality of his of not show 
ing on his face the feelings that are in 
his heart, his imperturbability, | am far 
from saying that there aren’t things in 
his heart. I know from an intimate 
acquaintance during this quarter of a 
century or more that he has a very 
gentle heart, a very sympathetic heart, 
that he enters into the daily life of all 
the agents, managers and even the 
clerks, no matter how little, in’ the 
Home Office, and he always tries to do 
the right thing.” 


CASHIER TO WED 

Rieman McNamara, cashier at Rich- 
mond, Va., for the Mutual Life of New 
York, and Miss Celina Heyward, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Daniel 
Heyward, of Savannah Ga., will be mar- 
ried in Savannah October 17. Mr. Mc- 
Namara was cashier of the Savannah 
agency of the Mutual Life from 1916 to 
1921. Previously, he was with the Jack- 
sonville ageney of the company from 
1910 to 1916. He is a native of Jack- 
onville. Mr. McNamara is a_ twin 
brother of Hanson McNamara, former 
assistant cashier of the Atlanta office 
of the Mutual Life, now cashier of the 
Savannah. office. 





NAPOLEON ON HIS ENEMIES: 
\iy enemies never knew the value of 
five minutes. 








American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


Katablished 1899 











All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


INDIANA 











RESENT SIGNS 
Richmond Agents Object to Being 
Classed With Book Agents and 
Peddlers 








Posting of signs in elevators in the 
Kirst National Bank Building, Rich- 
Va., which that “book 
insurance and ped- 


mond, state 


agents, solicitors 
lers” are not admitted will likely result 
in action by the Richmond Association 
of Life Underwriters looking to the 
elimination of “insurance solicitors” 
from the signs when that body convenes 
in October for the first session following 
summer vacation. Protest has already 
been voiced by individual members of 
the association who resent being listed 
in such a manner. Inquiry disclosed 
that the posters were designed prin- 
cipally to keep such “undesirables” out 
of the general offices of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac Railroad Companies 
which are located in the skyscraper 
building. The building is owned jointly 
by the bank and the railroad compan- 
ies, the ground floor being used by the 
bank. Among the directors of this in- 
stitution are Colonel Joseph Button, in- 
surance commissioner of Virginia, and 
Charles CG. Taylor, Jr., vice-president 
and actuary of the Atlantic Life. 


NOW BERNSTEIN & LIPPMAN 

Harry A. Bernstein and Aaron L. Lipp- 
man, under the firm name of Bernstein 
& Lippman, are conducting the Massa- 
chusefts Mutual Life’s regional agency 


business established by the late Myer 
D. H. Lippman who was one of the 
largest producers Baltimore has yet 
had. 





BIGGER DEATH CLAIMS 
The Phoenix Mutual says that in the 
first seven months of 1922 the company 
recorded a marked increase in number 
of death claims of $15,000 and over. 


MILWAUKEE NOT MADE BY BEER 


Brewing Good Cheer Was Fourth In- 
dustry of City in Old Days; 
Metals in the Lead 
The country has been informed as 
to the importance of beer as one of 
Milwaukee’s props in the old days. 
According to Phil Grau, of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce, who 
addressed the American Life Conven- 
tion last week, the brewers gave the 
American and European public the no- 
tion that there was nothing to the city 

industrially but the amber fluid. 

This impression prevailed in Milwau- 
kee to some extent, as evidenced when 
a school teacher asked a Milwaukee 
boy what was the city’s principal ex- 
port and he said beer, and when asked 
what was the principal import, he said 
empties, meaning empty beer bottles. 

As a matter of fact, Milwaukee before 
the days of Volstead had brewery in- 
terests the maximum value of which 
was $35,000,000. On the other hand, 
the metal interests alone amounted to 
more than $3)0,000,000. Beer was only 
the fourth largest industry in the city, 
which shows the value of advertising, 
as the publicity of the breweries made 
the city known in hamlets where Balti- 
more and Spokane are words as strange 
as Greek. 

Milwaukee is the largest electric 
crane manufacturing center in America 
and has the largest soap factory. After 
proving that Milwaukee could stand on 
its own with or without the Kighteenth 
Amendment, Mr. Grau proceeded to 
make a speech against radicalism. He 
said a man will sell himself to his busi- 
ness, but often doesn’t take the trouble 
or expend the energy to sell himself to 
his factory workers. 


$200,000,000 IN 1923 
The American National Insurance 
Company, of Galveston, Tex., is tuning 
up its agency organization to fulfill its 
slogan $200,000,000 of business in force 
in 1923. 








New England.. 


emergencies. 








Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 


Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the highest stand- 
ard with an adequate Contingent Fund providing protection against all 
Total Assets, $239,693,000; Policyholders’ Reserves and 
all Other Liabilities, $226,361,000; Contingent Fund, $13,332,000. 

Policy contracts include all equities and options. 

Business done through agents. 
matter relating to life insurance are available at any time through the 
Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 






Cobre 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Information and advice on any 


Sp 
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Incorporated 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 














JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Insurance Course In 
Boston University 


NAME ADVISORY 


COMMITTEE 
Crocker, Foster, Childs and Edgerton 
Among Members; Roy Davis to 
Direct Course 


It was announced that Boston Uni- 
versity College of Business Adminis- 
tration, with the co-operation of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and also having the benefit of an ad- 
visory committee on which are leading 
Boston life executives, will establish a 
course of life insufance along lines sim- 
ilar to that in other institutions of learn- 
ing, using the co-ordinated courses en- 
dorsed by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. The course will be 
in charge of Professor Roy Davis, assis- 
tant dean of the College of Business 
Administration. 

An advisory committee for the course 
has been appointed as follows: Dean 
Arthur H. Wilde, chairman, of the 


School of Education of Boston Univer- 

sity, President Arthur E. Childs of the 
Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company, President Walton L. Crocker 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, President Herbert O. 
Edgerton of the Boston Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, President Alfred D. 
Foster of the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and Professor Alex- 
ander J. Inglis of the Graduate School 
of Education of Harvard University. 


Mr. Crocker to Deliver Opening Lecture 


The opening lecture in the course will 
be given by Mr. Crocker on October 16 
in Jacob Sleéper Hall. Other promi- 
nent insurance men will lecture on 
every Monday evening until March. On 
Thursday afternoons members of the 
Boston University faculty will lecture. 
Already nearly one hundred students 
have registered. A number of insur- 
ance companies are sending their em- 
ployees for special training. 

At present in the United States there 
are only five well developed university 
courses in insurance which are given 
by the Carnegie Foundation at Pitts- 
burgh, at New York University, Denver 
University, Oklahoma University and 
the University of California. Boston 
University has been chosen by the Na- 


State Mutual Increases Dividends 


The State Mutual Life, of Worcester, 
will increase its dividends for 1923 at 
the younger ages up to about age forty- 
five. The following table shows the first 
lividend for ordinary life, twenty pay- 
ment life and twenty-year endowment, 
on the scale for 1922 and that applying 
in 1923, in each case showing the per 
cent of increase: 


Age 2 Age 25 
Plan 22 2 Ine. 22 23 Ine. 
Life .......... $3.21 $3.63 .42 $3.45 $3.84 .39 
27 Pay Life... 3.40 3.83 .43 366 4.05 .39 


2 Year End.. 3.83 4.26 .43 402 4.43 41 


The State Mutual also announces that 
in its policy contracts on and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1923, the surrender charge at 
at the end of the third year $5 and at 
the end of the fourth year $2.50, with 
the full reserve from the fifth year on- 
ward, and these increased values will 
be retroactive on ail of the company’s 
3% policies in force. 


Age 30 Age 35 Age 40 
22 23 Ine. 22 23 nc 22 2 
$3.77 $4.11 .34 $4.20 $4.46 .26 $4.78 $4.93 .15 
3.98 432 .34 440 4.67.27.) 4.97 5.13 .16 
4.31 4.65 35 4.67 4.95 2 5.2 5.36 .16 














Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 











tional Board as the place in which they 
hope to develop a department which 
will serve all of New England. Twenty 
other universities throughout the coun- 
try are planning to install similar 
courses. The course is designed es- 
pecially to interest college graduates 
and those already familiar with life in- 
surance in a technical and professional 
study of the subject. 

The advisory committee for this new 
course will be assisted by the education 
committee of the Boston Life Under- 
writers’ Association, including: Ken- 
drick A. Luther, chairman, manager of 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn.; Edward I. Brown, man- 
ager of the Phoenix Mutual Life [nsur- 
ance Company of Hartford, Conn.; 
George H. Doggett, especial representa- 
tive of the Columbian National Life In- 
surance Company; Franklin W. Ganse, 
manager of the Home Office Agency of 
the Colombian National Life Insurance 
Company; Harry N_ Haven, associate 
manager of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company; William E. 
Hewitt, associate general agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, and Charles Jenney, as- 
sistant manager of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Conn. 


KULL SETS PACE 
Since June, 1920, John H. Kull has 
been in the premium leader class for 
the Phoenix Mutual; and for the first 
eight months of the year, 1922, he is 
the pacemaker in the New York metro- 
politan territory. 


SETTLEMENT CERTIFICATES 


New Equitable Society Contracts; Poli- 
cyholders Service Campaign 
Starting October 2 





Settlement certificates heretofore 
used in connection with Options 1, 2 
and 3 by the Equitable Society are now 
being reissued in handsome and attrac- 
tive form so as to resemble American 
bonds or stock certificates. 

In a general announcement to the 
company’s agency force Second Vice- 
President F. H. Davis states that the 
Policyholders’ Service Campaign will 
open on October 2. The underlying 
idea of the campaign will not differ 
essentially from that of 1921, but special 
emphasis will be directed toward the 
safeguarding of insurance estates. 

In speaking about the new settlement 
certificates Mr. Davis says that “the 
significance of these forms will be ap- 
parent to you, and you will appreciate 
their practical value in discussing the 
all important subject of complete pro- 
tection. No client can examine these 
certificates without being impressed 
with the merits of the financial service 
they represent and of the need of in- 
surance in an amount sufficient to yield 
an adequate income.” 

Accompanying the certificates is a 
form on which the policyholder may 
indicate the option which he desires to 
utilize. There will also be a_ special 
blank for the digest of the policyhold- 
er’s insurance which is more complete, 
and of a more convenient size than 
used previously. 





New Plan. 


M. E. Singleton, 


President 


Life 





_ eee 











INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


—thru our New Plan 


Thru our New Plan, you can make more money on Surplus Business, standard and sub- 
standard, and at the same time render greater service to your clients. 
Do not mistake this for an appeal to you to leave your company. Our plan is not to take 
men away from other companies, but only to serve all of them in some way by handling 
such of their business as their own companies do not take, including Surplus, Substand- 
ard, Accident, Health, Group Life, and Group Disability. 
Liberal first year commissions and guaranteed non-forfeitable renewals on any volume 
accepted from broker or agent. Liberalized Substandard Coverage—A Chance to earn 


a trip to the Pacific Coast. 


Phone our Branch Manager or General Agent in your territory for full details of out 


__ Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


_ Health 








Home Office 
St. Louis 








Group 
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Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
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countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added, 


Entered as second-class matter April 
s, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 


March 3, 1879. 








BUTTING IN TO CAUSE INSURANCE 
CARRIERS ANNOYANCE 


Some of the actuarial minds might 
find profit, as well as doing insurance 
service, in compiling a list of require 
ments made by a handful of states 
whose superintendents of insurance go 
trifling, 
“Please send us 
please file that” 
“What has been 
your practice in this regard during the 
past five years?” is another query, not 
Often the wanted by 
frequently by a 
clerks 


in for unique, novel, unneces- 
information. 


will 


sary 


this” and “you 


are favorite requests. 


unknown, data 
the commissioner 
force of 


deputy keep oa 


busy for nights. 


Companies cannot object to inquiries 


for information obviously needed, es 


ential to departmental information, or 
throws light on insurance 


which prac- 


tices necessary to public protection. — It 
is the 


foolish 


irritating, expensive, nasty and 
departmental questionnaire 
which makes the air blue in the execu- 
tive oflices. 
have 
the Travis 


There been commissioners of 


and deputies whose 
names are pretty much unknown to the 
stay awake half 


the night thinking of ways and means 


type, 


fraternity, who must 


of annoying insurance companies.  In- 
genuity in this direction has been devel- 

A favorite device is to 
company of impregnable 


ish at times. 


pick out a 


position and pin prick it, just to get 
somebody's goat. One commissioner 
indulged in this practice to such an 


that he 
brother 


welcomed like a long 
is supposed to be wel- 
any visitor who came into the 


department with a loss complaint. Rate 


extent 
lost 


comed 


eordial 
handed a cigar; and 
introduced to a stenog- 
rapher ready to take down all the ter- 
rible details. Unfortunately, for that 
commissioner’s peace of mind there are 


kickers also were accorded a 


reception; were 


were quickly 


few rate or loss kicking visitors to in- 


surance departments: so he had to in- 


vent other devices to annoy his sub- 
ject 
lortunately, most of the insurance 
departments are conducted on the level, 
high standard prevailing, and the 


commis 


ioner of the type who feels that 


he has a three-fold duty, to the state, 
to the public, to the carriers, is in the 
ascendant. Such a commissioner asks 
information because it is necessary and 

There are 
kind of de- 
partmental executives, however, to war- 
rant one in the accounting de- 
partments of the companies preparing 
a set-off figures showing just what it 
costs the business in unnecessary work 


not just to annoy some one, 


just enough of the other 


some 


for the states. It probably adds close 


to 1% to the acquisition cost. 





STANDING PAT 

Both the big agency associations in 
insurance, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and the National As- 
sociation of Agents, appear 
to be standing pat. That is, they have 
taken no radical action recently, being 
content to rest on their laurels, aiming 
more for education and harmony, than 
for kicking up some kind of a fuss over 
an internal issue. At the last meeting 
of the fire whiecn 
was in Chattanooga no resolution was 
passed, and the same was true of the 


Insurance 


agents’ association 


Toronto convention of the life under- 
writers. Now, the fire agents are to 


meet in Hot Springs in annual conven- 
tion and so far as can be learned noth- 
ing exciting is on the tapis. 

There are plenty of live topics of dis- 
cussion, which have been delegated to 
an afternoon session where much will 
be said, but it is doubtful if any new 
will spring from Hot Springs. 
The peace dove will fly between com- 
panies and agents; and Captain James 
I.. Case, who sails unruffled seas, will 
probably be re-elected. 

It is at first difficult to analyze the 
harmony and “stay put’ position of the 
fire agents, as always in an organiza- 
tion of thousayds there are some men 


issues 


who feel sure grievances exist which the 
association should fight militantly, but 
a good explanation is that agents are 
depending on the commissioners as their 
bet. The commissioners can cor- 
rect abuses by legal decree if resolu- 
fail. The probably feel 
that in many ways the commissioners 
are fighting their fight. Certainly, what 
the commissioners are trying to do in 
the matter of stopping unauthorized 
writings is all to the interest of the 
local agents. Commissioners have fre- 
auently rushed to the defense of resi- 
dent agents who have not gotten a 
square deal. It is only in the matter 
of acquisition cost where there is apt 
to be any conflict of opinion between 


hest 


tions agents 


agents and commissioners. 

So far as the life underwriters’ asso- 
ciation is concerned the situation there 
is somewhat different, as many of the 
leaders in the association are general 
agents or managers, so it may be said 
that the relations of the life under- 
writers’ association leaders to their 
companies are closer and on a different 
plane than the fire agents. Because 
of this close relationship the life un- 
derwriters are not susceptible to dras- 
tic action. Furthermore. most of the 
questions constantly under discussion 
in life insurance are too stale or con- 
troversial to be subjects of resolution. 
Rebating is covered by statutes anc 
this is now a matter for the district 
attorney, not the underwriters’ associa- 
tion. Part-time practice is a subject 


Companies and Agents 
Act on Expenses 


AT CASUALTY CONVENTIONS 
Have Conference Committee on Acqui- 
sition Costs; Reid Re-elected Presi- 
dent; Double Indemnity 
Criticized 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Lake Placid, N. Y., Sept. 26.—The In- 
ternational Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters elected the Phoe- 
nix Indemnity and Detroit F. & S. to 


membership. A. Duncan Reid, Globe, was 
re-elected president: William BroSmith, 
Travelers, vice-president. Norman R. 
Moray, Hartford, again heads the Execu- 
tive Committee. f&. A. St. John and 
William Tomlins, Jr., were made new 
Executive Committee members.  Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler succeeds the Royal 
Indemnity as one of three members of 
the committee on blanks, which pre- 
sented a long report. Travelers and 
Aetna are other tw. members of com- 
mittee. Following telegram from Mis- 
souri was read: 

Supreme Court of Missouri is divided on the 
sufficiency of petitions regarding the new work 
men’s compensation law. This follows years of 
effort to enact a law. The case will he rr 
argued before the sey (absent) Justice 
member of the court. decides against the 
petitions the law go« into effect at onee,. 

A general discussion was held on 
“How Can Health and Accident Under- 
writing Be Improved?” It seemed to 


center around the corresponding in- 
crease between number of auto acci- 
dents and loss ratios of accident and 


health policies. The consensus of opin- 
ion seemed to be that double indemnity 
feature should be dropped from. stand- 
ard forms and that it might be well to 
drop life indemnity feature as well. 
The non-agency mutuals have dropped 
the double indemnity. 

The International Association 
sented one resolution, reading: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that the conference committee be requested 
to give first attention to the relationship of 


pre- 


commissions and acquisition cost to expense 
loading of premiums of compensation insur 


ance, with particular reference to mecting the 
varying competitive activities with which the 
stock companies are confronted. 


The agents passed these resolutions 
about commissions in their convention: 


That in confirmation of warlier 
action the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents deplore the continued prac 
tice indulged in by many reputable companivs 
of offering excessive commissions or bonuses 
upon miscellaneous lines of casualty and surety 
business, notably burglary, plate glass and 
personal aceident, and the furnishing of bid 
honds without cost. We believe that the pro. 
duction of any class of insurance business war- 
rants a fair and just compensation which 
should not be supplemented by extravagant 
offerings under the guise of special business 
getting drives or campaigns. 

Resolved, That we heartily commend and en 
dorse the constructive and educational work 
so ably carried on by the Casualty Information 
Clearing House. 

Resolved, That the conference committee of 
this association be instructed to take the neces 
sary steps to insure to the members of this 
association proper renresentation before the 
National Couneil on Workmen's Compensation. 

Other resolutions conveyed the casualty 
agents’ appreciation to the International Asse 
ciation for its co-operation in settline common 
problems, pledged anew their faith in the 
American ageney system, 

George E. Turner, manager of the 


Resolved, 


which companies must solve. Hundreds 
of resolutions been passed, but 
still thousands of part-time 
Banks in the insurance business 

that’s just like a lot of other ques- 
tions—-some companies stand for them, 
others don’t. Thus, action on such a 
topic is blocked for underwriters’ as- 
sociations. That sub- 
ject of place in an association 
whose members are impotent to act in 
a way to change the situation at the 
home offices. What's left? Education 
to make the agent a better agent, and 
that’s what the associations are doing. 


have 
there are 
men, 


Commissions? 
is out 


Casualty Information Clearing House, 
repudiated charges against the clearing 
house made by Alfred M. Best. Stewart 
Chevalier, former Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, gave interpretations of rev- 
enue rulings. Henry B. Bale, manager 
Standard Accident, talked on _ political 
aspects of the business, and Prof. A. W. 
Whitney, of the National Bureau, ex- 
plained the new centralized rating plan 
endorsed by the commissioners. 














| HUMAN INTEREST 











JOSEPH S. FRELINGHUYSEN 


Joseph §. Frelinghuysen, United 
States Senator trom New Jersey, was 
renominated on Tuesday over George 
lL. Record, a Jersey City lawyer, by a 
large majority, carrying twenty out of 
twenty-one counties. He will now be 
epposed by Governor Edwards, the 
choice of the Democrats. Senator Fre- 
linghuysen was attacked in the cam- 
paign along four lines: first, that he 
was “the tool of corporations, especially 
the insurance interests;” that he voted 
for the Volstead Act; that he voted 
against the bonus, and that he was on 
record against the excess profits tax. 
His opponent, George L. Record, favored 
radical regulation of the corporations. 
In the coming campaign the wet and 
dry issue will be a big issue. 

* *” a 

John F. Stafford, Western 
of the Sun, was a visitor to 
this week. 


manager 
the city 


ae oe ok 


B. G. Chapman, Jr., and D. E. Montoe, 
president and vice-president of the 
American Central, are in the city this 
week, 

* cs 

E. R. Bigelow, president of the St. 
Paul Fire & Marine has been in town 
for a few days. 

* * @ 

William H. Harrison, formerly man- 
ager of the Brooklyn office of the Na- 
tional Liberty, is new a counterman in 
the New York office of the Phoenix of 
London. 

* * 1 


W. E. Mallalieu and Otto E. Schaefer, 
general manager and chairman of the 
fire prevention committee of the Na- 
tional Board respectively, are attending 
the annual meeting of the Underwriters 
Laboratories of Canada which is being 
held in Montreal this week. 

ios * * 

R. A. Wheeler has been made actuary 

of the Liberty Mutual. 
Bo oo * 

David Heron, secretary and chief 
statistician of the London Guarantee & 
Accident at London, has been elected 
to fellowship in the Casualty Actuarial 
Society without examination. 

* * &* 

Charles R. Roberts, manager of the 
Home in the District of Columbia. 
Maryland, and Virginia, has returned 


to Washington after a visit to the city. 
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Fire Insurance Department 








Patterson Goes West 
To Manage Associations 


RESIGNS FROM A. M. BEST CO. 
To Direct Affairs of Western Improved 
Risk Association and Western 
Sprinkler Risk Association 
J. Harvey Patterson has resigned as 
vice-president of the Alfred M. Best 
Company, Inc., of which he had super- 
vision of investigations and reports in 
connection with the fire and marine 
companies and associations and was a 











J. HARVEY PATTERSON 


fire insurance consultant, in order to 
become manager of the Western Im- 
proved Risk Association and the West- 
ern Sprinkler Risk Association, with 
headquarters in Chicago. He was re- 
cently chairman of the Executive Com- 
inittee of the Sprinkler Leakage Con- 
ference, 

The selection of Mr. Patterson will 
be widely recognized as a good one, as 
he is a man of unusual ability, a skilled 
underwriter and an executive of long 
experience. He began his insurance 
career in the local agency work in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, became special agent 
of the Artisans of Pittsburgh until that 
company was re-insured by the National 
of Hartford. For that company he cov- 
cred Pennsylvania, except Philadelphia 
und suburban, for five years. He then 





First Re-insurance’s 
Stock Makes Gains 


UP FIVE POINTS IN ONE DAY 





Company to Expand in Fire and Life; 
Some Surety and Casualty 
Restrictions 
An examination of the First Re-Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, which has 
on its board of directors quite a group 
of leading insurance executives of New 
Mngland, and the president of which is 
H. H. Stryker, has heen completed by 
the Connecticut Department and shows 
the company in most excellent shape. 
It indicates that the First Re-Insurance 
has had much better business than in 
the first six months of last year. The 
surplus has grown and the outlook is 
splendid. In a letter to President Stry- 
ker the insurance commissioner compli- 
inented the company on its fine show- 

ing. 

The First Re-Insurance is increasing 
hoth its fire and life business, but has 
cancelled some of its casualty and 
surety business. The stock of the First 
Re-Insurance Company jumped five 
points in the market on Tuesday. The 
company will soon present to stock- 
holders a semi-annual report. 

This First Re-Insurance was_ incor- 
porated in 1912 with $500,000 capital 
and $500,000 surplus. Nearly all of the 
stock was owned by the Munich Re- 
Insurance Company or allied interests, 
so was taken over by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. In May, 1920, the stock 
was sold to some of the most prominent 
insurance executives in New England. 
Mr. Stryker was formerly president of 
the Surety Association of America and 
Samuel Ludlow, Jr., vice-president and 
secretary, has long been active in bank- 
ing and financial circles. 





James L. Case, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
was at Lake Placid this week with Mrs. 
Case attending the convention there. 
He will attend the meeting of the Kan- 
sas association at Hutchinson on Fri- 
day and Saturday, and then go to Hot 
Springs. 


became manager of the Middle Western 
Department of the Camden Fire Insur- 
ance Association and the Virginia F. & 
M., later being elected vice-president of 
the Camden. He went to the coast in 
1912 as vice-president and general man- 
auger of the Los Angeles Fire, where he 
also attracted favorable attention’ Re- 
turning East, he was for five years man- 
ager at New York of the fire insurance 
department, including many allied lines 
such as sprinkler leakage, of the Aetna 
Life, Aetna Casualty & Surety and Auto- 
mobile of Hartford. He has many 
friends in the East. 





Capital 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 








STANDARD 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
JOSEPH A. KELSEY, President 


Surplus 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 

















Pride In Company Reputation 


"he officers of the Cleveland National believe they may take pride 
in the receipt of a letter from an office to which they had written 
discontinuing a business arrangement, reading in part as follows: 











“Let me take this opportunity to state that I have observed the 
management and progress of your institution for the past few years, 
and I feel the results achieved should be most highly gratifying to those, 
who truly have the best interest of the ‘Cleveland National’ at heart. 


“During the past few years your company has decidedly built for 
character. It is a quality very hard to define, and yet it is not invisible 
to those who observe it with more than superficial study. Apparently 
the affairs of the company have been administered with that practicai 
good sense, careful sound judgment and thoroughness in small things 


that means so much and wins the approval of the better thought of 
the business. 





“You will understand from this that we have grown to hold your 
company in high regard and you will, therefore, realize that we more 
keenly regret its loss.” 


The Cleveland National 


Fire Insurance Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


E. Kimball, President 
Guy E. Wells, Vice-President 


amas 


Wm. C. Doolittle, 
Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 


Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 
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RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 
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Surplus 
Line Capacity 


OCAL AGENTS can find ample 

capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 








CHICAGO 
NEW YURK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DULUTH MONTREAL 
DETROIT LONDON MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE WINNIPEG 


INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
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wt 
; i r car presse ily pads* near the bridge. He was a 
The driver of the motor car pressed lily pint ri L wi . 
on P svenly on the throttle, the beautiful fish and his owner was de 
peekar ae Sey : seribing with boyish enthusiasm how 


swift and powerful car he captained 
began to gather speed. 

Before him stretched a long broad 
level highway and he was far from city 
restrictions. 

It was the middle of the week, few 
destination 


cars were to be met, his 
was an even thirty miles away. He 
looked at his watch—‘Five o'clock” ; 


with a bit of good luck and if the tires 
held together he could do it in forty 
minutes, 

He was in no hurry to get there but 
it would be good fun te break all of 
his previous records. 

He increased his toe pressure and 
pushed the spark lever to the top of 
its radius. The slender needle of the 
speedometer crept on and on, forty, 
forty-five, fifty, fifty-eight, sixty. A 
steady hiss of air in the intake, a 
whistle of wind in his ear as though a 
hurricane were blowing; a curious 
blending and massing of trees, fences, 
houses, orchards, fieids—sixty-three. 
Now he could only catch the needle 
point occasionally from the corner of 
his eye, for the road needed all of his 
concentrated attention. 

P’st—he passed a blur of people. As 
a matter of fact they were four boys 
and a dog. One of the boys carried a 
long, stocky, green pickerel on a forked 


he fought before he was landed. It 
was a good story to hear if one had a 
few moments to spare. 

The car was making great time now; 
it passed an open field where two deer 
looked up anxiously, and, whisking 
their tails upwards, fled into the woods. 
They were wonderfully graceful crea- 
tures. 
and high waterfall on the 
left: a handsome house on the right 
with a marvelous sunken garden; a 
lovely old farm house; a break in the 
trees and a bit of the ocean between. 

just about all that the old 
do unless the carbon were 

Here we are at last—glo- 
how good it is to be out of 


A river 


Sixty-five 
bus would 
cleaned out. 
rious ride 


doors on a day like this. 


this 
were all he had seen for 


The driver looked at his watch 
and the roaa 


the past half bour -it was five thirty- 
nine, 

“By gracious,” he said gleefully to 
himself -“} knocked exactly sixty sec- 


onds off the old schedule. 
will make old Bill 
hock his speedster.” 


Heres Wa2he, 


Guess that 
Hawkins want to 
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Fix October Ninth As 
Fire Prevention Day 


PROCLAMATION 


Harding Says That Country’s 
Waste Exceeds That of Any 
Other in the World 


PRESIDENT’S 


Fire 


Monday, October §, will be National 
Fire Prevention Day. This is in accord- 
with a proclamation issued by 
Warren G. Harding, which 
says that the fire waste in the United 


ance 
President 


States year after year reaches appalling 
figures” which are not approached by 
any other country in the werld today. 
Especial effort should be made this year 






























































stick. He had caught him amidst the to minimize such losses. 
Actual market value for all securities 
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The official text of the 
proclamation is as follows: 

“It has become a nation-wide custom 
to observe October 9, anniversary of 
the great Chicago fire in 1871, as Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Day, and, in 
recognition of this excellent precedent 
I am herewith directing the attention 
of all citizens, especially those in au- 
thority in the states and cities, to the 
desirability of continuing the observ- 
ance this year and making it as impres- 
sive as possible. 

“It has long been a reproach to our 
country that by reason of poor construc- 
tion, inadequate facilities for fire pre- 
vention, and an all too general careless- 
ness about possible causes of conflagra- 
tion, our fire waste reaches figures year 
after year which are not approached in 
any other country in the world. Mindful 
of the fire waste, which is expressed in 
figures so huge as to be appalling, it 
may be emphasized that in a time when 
all communities need to conserve re- 
sources in hand and to promote produc- 
tion in every possible way, there ought 
to be especial effort to minimize such 
losses. 

“Therefore I, Warren G. Harding, 
President of the United States, appeal 
to the public authorities of the country, 
by such measures as to them may seem 
most effective, and to citizens generally, 
to take steps for the observation of 
Monday, October 9, as Fire Prevention 
Day. I suggest the special desirability 
of impressing upon the teachers and 
pupils in the schools, and all workers in 
industrial establishments, the impor- 
tance of precautionary measures for 
avoidance of fires. By such measures, 
earnestly undertaken and vigorously en- 
forced, we shall contribute to a vast 
economy of the natural resources and 
of the product of human effort, as well 
as to a saving of many hundreds of 
human lives now necessarily sacrificed. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

“Done in city of Washington this 16th 
day of September in the year of our 
Lord 1922, and of the independence of 
the United States, the one hundred and 
forty-seventh. 

“(Signed) WARREN G. HARDING.” 

Chamber of Commerce Acts 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States announces that local com- 
mercial bodies throughout the country 
will take the lead in the observance of 


President’s 


Fire Prevention Week. It has also 
placed before business associations a 


suggested program for the week. 
statement it says: 

“Property valued at about $7,860,000,- 
000 was destroyed by fire in the United 
States during the forty years ended 
with 1921. The loss during the last 
year of this period was approximately 
six times as great. as that of the first 
year. In 1921 more than 15,000 lives 
were lost and the property valued at 
$500,000,000 was destroyed by fire. This 
was simply the total of many separate 
fire losses and was not the result of any 


In a 


en Seat conflagration,” 
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Severe Restrictions 
Now Regulate Fords 


TOO EASY FOR THIEVES TO GET 








Aetna Fire Writing Ford Trucks; And 
Home in Certain Territories 
According to Reports 


“Theft insurance is now only being 
taken on Ford automobiles in instances 
where the strictest precautions have 
been taken,” said the official of one 
of the big fire companies this week 
which is recognized as one of the lead- 
ers in the automobile field. “I think 
that it may safely be said that the ma- 
jority of the large companies, if not 
all of them, have practically given up, 
except in certain cases writing theft 
insurance on the Ford cars although fire 
policies are still being taken as well 
as general business on Ford trucks.” 

The Aetna Fire, it was learned by a 
representative of The HKastern Under- 
writer, is now only writing theft in- 
surance upon Ford cars where the policy 
is taken under restrictions, although it is 
still taking business on fire, and is also 
insuring Ford trucks the same as usual. 
According to a representative of the 
Aetna this policy has been adopted on 
account of increasing number of thefts 
of Ford cars that are taking place al- 
most daily. “It is purely a matter of 
the physical hazard,” he said, ‘and does 
not reflect upon the car or the company 
in any way. Ford cars are so easily 
stolen and disposed of by the thieves 
that we are now only writing theft 
business in certain instances. We are 
writing fire policies, however, and also 
both theft and fire on the Ford trucks.” 

Only Writing Under Restrictions 

The Automobile has not changed its 
policy in writing theft insurance upon 
Ford cars which has been in vogue 
during the past six or seven months. 
This is only to take business subject 
to certain restrictions against theft 
such as special provisions being made 
for safety locks, etc. 

The Home is only writing insurance 
on Fords in certain restricted localities, 
and then only when approved locking 
devices are placed upon the cars and 
where the districts are not congested. 
The Home will not accept any business 
at all upon Ford cars in New Yorx 
City, Boston, or Philadelphia. Its agen- 
cies in the northern part of the state 
are refusing to write either theft or 
fire insurance upon them. 

Besides the regular premium being 
paid by assureds of Ford cars in New 
Jersey there is an added penalty of 
$25 a car where a locking device has 
not been approved by the agencies tak- 
ing this class of business. Should the 
car be provided by such a device, how- 
ever, fifteen per cent is deducted from 
the theft rate. This is particularly true 
in Hudson and Essex Counties. 

While the companies are writing busi- 
ness on Studebaker and Buick cars 
avents say that the hazard on both 
makes of cars is increasing on account 
of innumerable thefts of late and that 
sooner or later the same precautions 
will probably have to be taken by the 
companies in regard to them as now 
made upon the Ford. 





WILLIAM DITZEL DEAD 

William Ditzel, an underwriter of the 
London &, Scottish, passed away last 
Sunday night at his home in Verona, 
N. J., after an illness of over a year. 
He was born in Germany, but came to 
the United States when a young man. 
For thirty-five years he was an under- 
writer in the United States branch of 
the Hamburg-Bremen, and joined the 
London & Scottish when H. N. Kelsey 
was appointed United States manager. 
Despite his long sickness, Mr. Ditzel 
was on the company’s payroll to the day 
of his death, 
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THE SECURITY OF 
STRENGTH 


Strength in a fire insurance company, 
represented by substantial capital, surplus 
and assets, provides the policyholder with a 
feeling of safety and security that is due him 


as a part of the insurance contract. 


A policy in The Home of New York gives 
the property-owner not only that feeling of 
security, but actual assurance that he has 
the protection of America’s Largest and 


Strongest lite Insurance Company. 











THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Fire and Lightning, Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in 
Combination Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Flood, Hail, 
Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Com- 
missions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot 
and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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Hicks Re-elected By 
New Jersey Agents 
STANDS 


PAT ON LEGISLATION 





Association Asks No Favors of Law- 
makers, But Will Fight Hostile 
Bills 





The New Jersey State Association of 
Insurance Agents will stand pat on 
legislation, according to a decision 
reached at the twenty-ninth annual 
meeting held at Asbury Park last Thurs- 
day. “If we ask no tavors of the Legis- 
lature,” President Hicks said, “we will 
be in a better position to oppose any 
bills which may appear derogatory to 
the insurance business.” 

There were nearly fifty agents pres- 
ent when the meeting was called to 
order at 11:30 in the sun parlor on the 
roof of the Metropolitan Hotel. The 
membership was reported to be 358 at 
present, and the treasury balance of 
the association $1,301.82. President 
Hicks was re-elected president for the 
coming year upon recommendation of 
the nominating committee. Vice-Presi- 
dents—James Ransom, Jersey City; 
William A. Hall, Newark; Thomas W. 
Cocker, Jr., Paterson; S. W. Griffith, 
Morristown; A. B. Craig, Blairstown; 
C. S. Bishop, Elizabeth; H. Birdsall, 
Red Bank; W. A. Faunce, Atlantic City; 
5S. G. Taylor, Vineland, were re-elected, 
and Clifford A. Worthington, Trenton, 
was elected to succeed W. M. Watson, 
Trenton. 

William H. Spiegelberg, Jersey City, 
succeeds S. H. Calbert, Asbury Park, as 
secretary-treasurer. Thomas G. Moffat, 
Newark; Arnold Rippe, Jersey City, and 
H. G. Evans, Camden, were re-elected 
to the Executive Committee. Harry L. 
Godshall, Atlantic City, was elected to 
succeed T, F. Appleby, Asbury Park. 

Automobile Situation Discussed 


The automobile situation was dis- 
cussed at some length, but the con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that the 
matter is straightening out without the 
necessity of action by the association. 
Acquisition problems were mixed in the 
discussion, together with the question 
of qualification laws. There are said to 
be over 1,000 licensed agents in Newark 
alone and a committee of agents has 
taken the matter up with company 
executives to be handled by the Eastern 
Union. It is understood that companies 
may not agree as to the number of 
agents to be placed in any territory, 
according to a recent ruling of the New 
Jersey courts. 

The automobile situation which in- 
volved the selling of insurance by mem- 
bers of the State License Bureau, as 
well as by automobile dealers, has been 
straightened out apparently by the at- 
tempt of the authorities to appoint no 
one who intends to go into the insur- 
ance business. 

President Hicks talked frankly about 
the present due system in vogue in the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. He said that New Jersey paid 
$7.90 a member; South Carolina, $6.40; 
Texas, $11.25. He thought that some 
states were taxed too heavily and want- 
ed to know whether some more equita- 
ble arrangement could not be obtained. 
He thought that more publicity should 
be given in association bulletins rela- 
tive to the budget. 





PHILA. RATES CHANGED 

The suburban rate issue in the Phila- 
delphia district has been settled. Dis- 
satisfaction existing with the dwelling 
house and contents rates question came 
up after August 1 had ushered in a 
new schedule. Following discussion the 
Philadelphia Suburban Underwriters’ 
Association has promulgated a revised 
schedule that nearly conforms with old 
one in force. All towns will be graded 
according to six classes but not in ac- 
cordance with the same plan that would 
have been followed had the August 1 

schedules been upheld. 
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George Harrington 
Joins The Home 


TO RUN N.Y. LOSS DEPARTMENT 


Long Well Known and Highly Regard- 
ed in Underwriting and Adjust- 
ment Circles 


The announcement that George Har- 
rington, formerly o: the National Lib- 
erty, has gone with the Home to suc- 
ceed Ray Berner, formerly in charge of 
the New York City adjusting depart- 
ment (Mr. Berner having resigned), is 
good news to ae large number of insur- 
ance men here, who hold Mr. Harring- 
ton in high esteem and who thought 
that possibly he weuld return to the 
Southern field, where he made a fine 
reputation. The Home has also added 
wnother strong man to its fine organiza- 
tion. It is known that a number of 
companies were after Mr. Harrington's 
services, 

Mr. Harrington’s jurisdiction will ex- 
tend over all losses in Greater New 
York, Westchester County and = Long 
Island. 

Made Big Reputation in South 

Kor a number of years Mr. Harring 
ton was one of the most influential men 
in the Southern field, where not only 
did his underwriting abilities stand out 
but he was a considerable factor in fire 
protection matters. He was at one time 
president of the old Georgia Fire Pre- 
vention Society. While in more recent 
years he has been better known as an 
underwriter than an adjuster, he has 
had wide experience in handling losses, 
having been in charge for the National 
Liberty of the Augusta and Atlanta con 
flagration losses, 

Mr. Harrington was born at Warsaw, 
N. Y., and is a graduate of Rutgers Col 
lege of New Brunswick, N. J., his ex- 
perience including one year of teaching 
after his graduation at college. He then 
entered the employ of the National Lib- 
erty, serving for approximately a year 
and a half in the New York office and 
approximately twenty years in the 
Southern field, first as special agent and 
eventually as general agent, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Harrington returned to New York 
in 1920 as manager of the National Lib- 
erty’s Southern Department and in 1921 
became assistant secretary of that com- 
pany, which position he resigned in 
July, 1922. He has traveled extensively, 
one of his trips including a visit to 
South America. Following the San 
Francisco conflagration, he was trans- 
ferred to the Pacific Coast, later return- 
ing to the South. 


CARR HEADS WESTERN UNION 


Organization Recommends New Tor- 
nado Form Be Made Mandatory; 
Adopts Other Resolutions 


At the closing session of the Western 
Union’s convention in Manchester last 
week John H. Carr, of Dugan & Carr, 
general agents of the Hartford Fire, 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion. W. L. Steele, vice-president of the 
Niagara Fire, was chosen as vice-presi- 
dent, and Edward B. Hatch was re- 
elected secretary. 

One of the important decisions of 
the convention was the adoption of the 
report of one of the standing commit- 
tees to the effect that the new tornado 
form adopted some time ago be made 
mandatory throughout the territory of 
the Union on and after January 1, 1923. 

The association also accepted unani- 
mously the recommendation of the spe- 
cial committee dealing with the general 
expense problem, and also adopted a 
resolution that excepted cities be modi- 
fied provided the Western Bureau con- 
curs in the plan. 

J. B. Morton, president of the Na- 
tional Board, recited the proposed pro- 
gram of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners for uniformity 
in rate and rule application throughout 
the country, but no action was taken 
upon it. 















Strength 
Security and Service 


¥ is not the name that gives an institution 

its national reputation, but the high 
quality of service which is rendered and 
represented in that name. 


Every policyholder wants dependable ser- 


vice, and will seek an agent representing a 
reliable institution. 


The Norwich Union has a distinctive quality 
of service, promptness, reliability and strong 
resources, built on the successful business 
experience of 125 years. 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President J. G. Mays, Secretary 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 
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May Limit Agencies 
In the Large Cities 


UNION ADOPTS 


RESOLUTION 
Step Made Toward Clearing Acquisi- 
tion Problem at Organization’s 
Manchester Meeting 
The Western Union has made a start 
toward clearing up the situation in the 
Western “excepted” cities, where, for 
many years, commissions have been 
high and going higher. This is the 
opinion of one of the execitives who 
attended the meeting of the Union last 
week and has just returned to the city. 
The outcome now depends largely upon 
the good faith of the Companies in their 

dealings with each other. 

It is understood that, while the reso 
lution on acquisition costs adopted at 
the meeting will not be made public 
until after its submission to the Western 
Insurance Bureau that it includes a limi 
tation on the number of agencies that 
each company may have in the large 
cities. It is also believed that this pro 
vision is essential to any sotution of the 
excess commission problem. It was 
also prominent in the plan for com 
mission reductions in Chicago which 
Was submitted to the Western Union 
hy agents of that city a few months ago 
but was not acted upon. 

Action Conditioned on Western Bureau 

The action of the Western Union is 
conditioned upon a similar action being 
taken by the Western [Insurance Bureau 
at its meeting next month. It is be 
lieved, however, that the companies 
affiliated with that organization are just 
as anxious to reduce, commissions in 
the Western “excepted” cities as are 
the Union companies, and if the plan 
appears workable that the Bureau will 
adopt it also. 

It has been contended for some time 
by many Company executives that there 
would be no possibility of Commissions 
being reduced until an agency limitation 
rule was adopted and maintained. — It 
is pointed out in this connection that 
the agents cannot secure the business 
of brokers and solicitors unless they 
can meet the offer of their Competitors 
If the latter offer full agency commis 
sions to these brokers and _ solicitor 
the established agencies are obliged to 
put pressure on their companies for 
commissions high enough to enable 
these agents to pay full agency com 
missions and still have an overhead and 
some profit on the business. 


NEW FIRE HAZARDS 

New fire hazard ure being intro 
duced by reason of the fuel shortage, 
according to L. S. Jones, chief of the 
Richmond, Va., Bureau of Fire Preven 
tion, among them being the danger of 
spontaneous combustion from storing 
quantities of soft coal in basements of 
dwellings, apartment houses, mercantile 
buildings and factories. Indications, he 
says, point to the fact that before cold 
weather sets in for the winter there 
will be sufficient hard coal to bridge 
over difficulties. Accordingly, he urges 
the people to wait until this anthracite 
supply reaches Richmond before resort 
ing to any alternate method of heating 
He also sounds warning against defec 
tive flues and urges that they be given 
attention before the advent of cold 
weather. Incidentally, he voices the 
hope that Fire Prevention Week, begin 
ning October 9, will be as_ prolific of 
beneficial results as was the case last 
year. 


IVES IN EUROPE 
Henry W. Ives, the insurance broker, 
is away on a business trip to Europe. 
Among other interests Mr. Ives repre 
sents the Security Mutual Casualty of 
Chicago, which does a big excess lia- 
bility business. 
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Improving Insurance “Service” 














By Walter A. Munns, Director, Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania 

In “The Manufacturer” for October 

The modern business man is begin to take a casual glance at their policies 
ning to realize more and more that to see that names and dates are correct, 
: - = I hasic factors and that the premium is as it was 
Insurance Is one ot — AS 1K actors represented to be. 
of all bysiness enterprise. Someone But, after all, why should they go 
has well called it “the key business” of turther? If a business man hires a 
present times. How true this is, can lawyer or a doctor to supply his needs 


best be understood 


that 


when one stops to 
consider insurance all 
credit would immediately The 
inevitable result would be the partial, 
and perhaps complete, cessation of com- 
merce and industry. It is true, too, that 
probably no other business little 
understood, or so misunderstood; and 
this in spite of the fact that without it 
our whole economic system would fall. 

This short account of a particular 
phase of the insurance business is writ- 


without 


cease 


is so 


ten, therefore, for the purpose of call- 
ing to the attention of manufacturers, 
merchants and other business heads, 
just what the right-thinking insurance 


men today are trying to do toward the 
betterment of that business. 


We hear a great deal of discussion 
in all lines of business about the “ser 
vice” this firm or that Company or some 


individual promises to give to his cus 
tomers or clients. It has become a pop 
ular catch-phrase, and a very much 
abused term. Many businesses and in 
dustries do give to their customers or 
clients the very best sort of “service,” 
even when that is something quite apart 
from the commodity sold; but there are 
others who merely use the term as an 
advertising slogan, and make no effort 
whatever to give that which they broad- 
ly describe in the word “service.” 
What Insurance Service Is 
Now what is “service,” when it is 
used with reference to insurance? | It 
is doing for the assured certain con 
structive acts which will enlighten him 
from every possible angle having to do 
with the relationship of insurance and 
protection to his particular enterprise; 
and continuing these actions (this ser- 


vice) throughout the entire life of his 
insurance contracts. 

Last year the people of the United 
States paid approximately two and a 


half billions of dollars in premiums for 
insurance, exclusive of life policies. 
And for this rather stupendous sum an 
insurance amounting to hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars, upon property and mer- 
chandise of every description, was 
effected. But even in spite of the fact 
that a very large part of this premium 
money was paid out by the average 
business man, it is safe to assume that 
most of the policies issued were, when 
delivered, placed safely away in the 
vault or strong box and forgotten. Why 
so little evident interest? The answer 


seems to be that most persons think 
that insurance is something shrouded 
with a cloak of mystery; that it is a 


along legal or medical lines, does he 
usually try to obtain a great knowledge 


about either of these professions, or 
dees he not, rather, follow the advice 
and counsel of both, depending upon 


their knowledge and understanding for 
a proper care of his requirements? 
This, then, is exactly what the mod- 
ern business man is doing, and should 
do, with regard to his various forms of 
insurance. An insurance agent or 
broker who really renders service to 
his client will first make himself famil- 


iar with every known form of insurance 
coverage. Next, he will learn from his 
client just what coverage that client's 


particular line of business should have, 
and explain each one in a cComprehen- 
sive manner. Careful surveys of the 
risk should be made, and suggestions 
and recommendations offered for the 
purpose of eliminating or minimizing 
hazards, thereby not only reducing the 
risk of damage or destruction, but also 
serving to reduce the premium rate, 
After the policy contracts are written, 
careful serutiny should be given them 
by the agent or broker, and when de- 
livery is made to the assured, an ex- 
planation of the coverage might again 
be gone into briefly. Business men 
should not object to spending a little 
time with the agent or broker to go 
over carefully the contracts thus pre- 
pared, especially when it is considered 
that it is just as essential to provide 
proper means to protect and preserve a 
business as it is to build and expand 
one, 

Placing Policy Don’t Earn Commission 

After the policy contracts are deliv- 
ered and paid for, while it may be true 
that the agent or broker has received 
his commission, there is no getting 
away from the fact that his commission 
is only received and not earned, and 
will not be earned until the policies 
have expired. The insurance agent or 
broker who will honestly serve his 
client will maintain a permanent office 
where he or some member of his or- 
ganization may be reached during busi- 
ness hours, so that all inquiries, reports 
of losses and other matters in connec- 
tion with the insurance contract may 
be handled promptly and properly. 

The agent or broker who would give 
real and conscientious ‘service’ must 
of necessity always keep abreast of the 
times, watching closely the advance and 
decline in the values of the commodi- 
ties handled by his clients, and suggest- 
ing the increase or decrease of insur- 
ance when these changing values war- 








business hard to understand. And be- rant or require such alterations in the 
cause of that assumed mystery they go amount of an assured’s policies. Such 
no further into its technicalities than watchfulness and conscientious ‘“‘ser- 
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vice” by the broker, especially in fire 
insurance, will mean the loss of a part 
of his commissions when changing 
values require a reduction of insurance, 
but it will effect a saving for his client, 
and will merely mean the rendering of 
that sort of “service” which the client 
expects and is entitled to receive. 


, 


In cases of loss, the wide-awake in- 
surance man will be ready to act 
promptly, to give expert advice and 


assistance, and to arrange all details 
pertaining to the adjustment, thus act- 
ing as direct representative of the client 
in all dealings with the insurance com- 
pany and thereby contributing toward 
au speedy settlement of the claim. 
Deaths Taken As Commonplace 
Kvery year in this country some 
17,000 persons are injured, approximate- 
ly 15,000 are killed. and $500,000,000 
worth of property is lost, as a result of 
fires, most of which are preventable. 
Something by way of comparison may 
give a more effective illustration. Dur- 
ing the war some of our army officers, 
it was later alleged, needlessly sacri- 
ficed the lives of some of our soldiers 
either through carelessness or bad judg- 
ment. Naturally there was great  in- 
dignation and resentment. Congres- 
sional investigations were demanded, in 
an effort to fix the blame. It was like- 
wise claimed that millions of dollars of 
the public funds were spent foolishly 
for various sorts of supplies, aerial 
equipment, ete., which never was, and 
never could have been, effectively em- 
ployed for war purposes. Result: more 
righteous wrath, greater public indigna- 
tion, additional Congressional investiga- 
tions, and a lot of gallery cussing in 
rebuttal. But how about this appalling 


annual loss of life and property? Does 
Congress get excited at this regular 
yearly waste and sacrifice? Does the 


public become indignant about it? Noth- 
ing of the sort occurs. The thing is 
accepted as a commonplace. The peo- 
ple continue to pay the bill, in insur- 
ance rates, and do not seem either to 
comprehend the reason for these rates, 
or to care much about them. 

There is, however, an undercurrent 
of resentment; an opposition not wholly 
tangible, but which is taking definite 
form, nevertheless; an opposition that 
is finding expression in an insidious but 
insistent propagandsé looking to the 
socialization of this country’s entire in- 
surance enterprise. This is a grave 





menace, not only because that which 
adversely affects insurance inevitably 
must adversely affect all other business 
and industrial activity, but because the 
insurance business has been selected 
for State or National ownership merely 
as the first such enterprise on the so- 
cialization program, many of the radi- 
cals and their socialistic sympathizers 
regarding the insurance business us the 
casiest to convert from private to public 


ownership. This process, this “boring” 
into our economic structure, is going 


on right here in Pennsylvania, it is 
going on in practically every other 
State in the Union. It must be clear 
to everyone, however, that if State in- 
surance prevails, all property under pri- 
vate ownership would immediately be 
jeopardized, and the ultimate outcome 
would be disorganization and chaos. 

Why Federation Was Organized 

In order that the policyholders — of 
Pennsylvania may be assured of better 
service, have a better understanding of 
insurance fundamentals, perhaps’ be 
aroused to a concerted effort toward 
the reduction of the terrible annual loss 
of life and property, and to the end, 
also, that the public at large, and par- 
ticularly manufacturers and merchants, 
may understand how the advocates of 
Socialism are first trying to nationalize 
insurance so that later they may more 
successfully extend their covetous cam- 
paign to other businesses and indus- 
tries, the Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania was organized in Philadelphia 
in 1914. This organization has the en- 
tire support of our own State Insurance 
Department, and has done much toward 
assisting that department in the regu- 
lation of the business, improving its 
ethics and educating men already en- 
gaged in it, and those desiring to enter 


it, to the real responsibilities of that 
business. 
It must be apparent that men who, 


through lack of knowledge or experi- 
ence, are not fitted for their callings 
and therefore are constantly jeopardiz- 
ing the supposed protection of proper- 
ties on which, for example, you may be 
carrying fire insurance for $100,000 or 
more—men whose sole objective is the 
commission, without giving, or attempt- 
ing to give, all the service to which you 
are entitled are negligent of their 
grave responsibilities, and are operat- 
ing along lines as detrimental to the 
insurance business indirectly, as they 
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are dangerous in direct measure to the 
assured. But efficient “service” of the 
sort that at all time ought to be ren- 
dered, is available to every business 
man, and one of the objects of this or- 
ganization is to make it an eventful 
requirement of the State license that 
those engaged or engaging in the insur- 
ance business shall show such a knowl- 
edge of it that every insurer, in choos- 
ing his broker or agent, may be reason- 
ably certain that both in the charaeter 
of his insurance coverage, and in the 
sort of “service” available in the event 
of a loss, he will receive all that he is 
entitled to expect, and for which he 
now liberally and uncomplainingly pays. 
It is our aim to prove that the insur- 
ance business and its representatives 
are deserving of entire confidence of 
the public. If we deservingly secure a 
greater proportion of the public contfi- 
dence, we know that we will, by that 
fact alone, improve to a considerable 
extent the standard of our business. 


PAROLE FORMER STENOGRAPHER 

Imprisoned once on a sentence to 
serve one yea” in jail for picking pock- 
ets, Violet Ruth Atkinson, of 744 Mel- 
bourne street, a stenographer formerly 
employed by the Pittsburgh Board of 
Fire Underwriters, appeared before 
Judge Ford in Criminal Court last week 
on three charges of larceny, to which 
a plea of no defense was entered. The 
court ordered a three-year parole tor 
the girl, conditional upon promise of 
her mother that she would take the girl 
to live with her on a farm in Crawford 
County and keep her away from the 
city. 


A. G. Chapman, of Louisville, chair 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, spent several days in the city 
this week in conference with President 
Case relative te the coming convention. 


Engineer Praises 
Breakdown Policy 


TELLS OF PROGRESS MADE 


B. K. Spencer, of The Travelers, Read 
An Interesting Paper Before 
Safety Congress 





B. K. Spencer, electrical @éngineer of 
the Travelers, in a paper read before 
the Detroit Congress of the National 
Safety Council last week, pointed out 
what he believés to be remarkable 
progress in breakdown insurance on 
electrical equipment. He said, in part: 

“The rapid strides in the advance- 
ment of the electrical industry has 
created a demand for a great many new 
devices in the industry and has also 
created a demand for this type of insur- 
ance. At the present time the industry 
is rather quiet from « construction point 
of view, but this merely gives the ope- 
rating and construction engineers a 
greater opportunity to think about the 
problems connected with it and to pre- 
pare for the rapid strides which will be 
made in the near future. We have 
already noticed that the upward trend 
of the curve has started and that all 
indications are for a remarkable ad- 
vancement in the next year.” 

Broad Policy Offered 

Mr. Spencer expressed the belief that 
the policy covering breakdown insur- 
ance on electrical equipment is proba- 
bly the broadest of any policy form 
written at the present time. 

Speaking of the breadth of the policy, 
Mr. Spencer said: 

“In order to approach the ideal condi- 
tion of complete coverage which has 
long been considered so desirable by 
insurance companies, the Travelers de- 
cided upon a combination policy form 
known as the ‘Machinery Policy.’ In 
this. policy any electrical machines may 


be insured in the same contract with 
steam engines, steam turbines, fly- 
wheels, etc. Under electrical machines 
any type of electrical apparatus with 
the exception of lightning arresters, 
lifting magnets, heating elements, elec- 
trical lamps, magnetic chucks, batteries 
and vacuum tubes may be insured. The 
assured wants absolutely complete cov- 
erage and with this policy we are 
affording him as nearly as_ possible 
what he is after. 
Miscellaneous Equipment Next 

“At the present time miscellaneous 
equipment such as switchboards, feeder 
regulators, oil switches, reactor coils, 
etc.,” he continued, ‘are placed in a 
group called Miscellaneous Non-Rotat- 
ing Equipment, but just as fast as it is 
possible to obtain the insurance experi- 
ence on this equipment such machines 
will be specifically rated and placed in 
the classification schedule and given a 
classification table number. In this way 
the rate may be adjusted for different 
classes of machinery and for different 
conditions of operation so that one 
class of equipment will not suffer from 
higher rates on account of poor experi- 
ence on another class. For instance, 
it may be necessary to increase our 
rates for oil switches, but that will not 
necessarily increase rates for motors or 
generators, but will allow us to de- 
crease these rates if we find it is possi- 
ble to do so. 

“A statistical system has been worked 
out and is being followed very closely 
on all risks so that after two or three 
years experience we will be able to tell 
exactly what the rate should be for all 
classes of apparatus, all conditions of 
operation, all types of plants, all geo- 
graphical locations, ete. In the future 
as our volume of business increases and 
our losses accumulate we will be able 
to draw from our records an insurance 
experience and revise our rates as 
needed. However, from the indications 
of the last six months | think we can 
safely say that very little revision will 
be needed in the rates of most types of 


apparatus. The rates seem a little high 
to some, but this is usually because 
they do not appreciate thoroughly the 
breadth of coverage. 
Filling Need 

“The business we have written has 
been of the best, as we have succeeded 
in detecting those risks which were in 
bad condition and yet our volume is 
much larger than we have ever experi- 
enced on other new lines and repre- 
sents a much broader spread. The busi- 
ness is well distributed over the coun- 
try and we have a number of very large 
risks as well as medium size and small 
ones. We have also taken on a great 
variety of apparatus and our experi- 
ence in the next two or three years 
should prove of great value in the way 
of formulating more accurate and repre- 
sentative rates for the unusual types of 
apparatus. The large operating com- 
panies have shown a great deal of in- 
terest and some have already taken out 
the insurance. Others are thoroughly 
sold to the necessity of the coverage 
and the advisability of taking it, but are 
waiting to gather their records together 
and to allow themselves sufficient time 
to thoroughly analyze the coverage and 
rates before taking a step which trans- 
fers such a large amount of responsi- 
bility and capital from their company 
to ours. Without a doubt. electrical 
machinery insurance will fill a long-felt 
need and will prove to be a great ser- 
vice to all classes of the industry.” 


SANDISON AN ADJUSTER 
James L. Sandison, New Engiand 
state agent of the Sun Insurance office 
and of the Patriotic Assurance, is sever- 
ing these connections to return to gen- 
eral adjusting, a branch of the business 
he formerly was engaged in. 
PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 
The Employers’ Fire of Boston has 
commissioned Henry J. Walter for 
Philadelphia and vicinity. The Knick- 
erbocker of New York has withdrawn 
from the agency of E. R. Hunt & Co. 
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Offer Four Changes 
To New B. of L. Rules 


HEARINGS HELD 


Marine Underwriters Think Uniform 
Bills of Lading Should Increase 
Liability of Carriers 
Marine underwriters from New York 
City participated last week in the dis- 
cussions covering two days at Washing- 
ton by the United States Shipping 
Board to secure the opinions of insur- 
ance, manufacturing and shipping inter- 
ests with regard to the proposed “iiures 
for the Carriage of Goods by Sea.” 
These Rules have been formulated by 
the Imperial Shipping Committee of 
Great Britain as a _ revision of The 
Hague Rules of 1921 and will come 
up for consideration at two interna- 
tional conferences to be held next 
month. There will be a meeting of the 
Comite’ Maritime on October 9-11 in 
London and a general conference of 
shipping interests in Brussels beginning 
October 17, called by the King of Bel- 
rium to discuss the limitation of the 

liability of carriers. 

Norman B. Beecher, admiralty coun- 
sel for the Shipping Board, and Judge 
Charles M. Hough, president of the 
Maritime Law Association of New York, 
have been appointed by President Hard- 
ing to represent the United States at the 
conferences. Various suggestions were 
made last week and different interpre- 
tations and amendments to the new 
rules offered. The delegates go with 
open minds, and no definite instruc- 
tions. their general orders being to safe- 
guard the interests of the United States 
and to exercise their own judgments to 
the best of their ability. 


WASHINGTON 





Marine Underwriters Proposals 

When the new rules were presented 
for discussion the American Institute 
of Marine Underwriters offered four 
amendments, one of which, the second, 
raised a storm of protest from the car 
riers’ delegation and led to prolonged 
discussion. The Institute gave the fol 
lowing as recommendations which the 
marine insurance business should de 
sire to see incorporated as improve 
ments upon existing laws: 

“1 We think the rules should be ex- 
tended to include cargo carried on deck. 

‘2, The rules should apply to cargo 
from the time it is received into the 
custody of the carrier until its delivery 
to consignee. 

“3. When goods are delivered in a 
damaged condition, a notation of the 
damage on the receipts given by the 
consignee to the carrier should be suf- 
ficient notice of claim (article 3, sec- 
tion 6). 

“4. The carrier should remain liable 
for fire if such fire is caused by the 
design or neglect of such carrier. This 
merely continues the law as it now ex- 
ists in accordance with U. S. R. S. sec- 
tion 8020. If the rules are enacted vy 
the United States they might be con- 
strued as repealing such statute, unless 
the phraseology which we have sug- 
gested, be added in article 4, section 2, 
subdivision (B).” 

Strong opposition was voiced imme- 
diately by the carriers against increas 
ing their liability to the point where 
they should be responsible from the 
time goods left shipper’s hands until 
delivered to the consignee. Ira Camp- 
bell, counsel for the American Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association, declared that 
assumption of the added responsibility 
would mean increased costs of trans- 
portation and hence an adverse differ- 
ential with respect to foreign competi- 
fors. He voiced a willingness by car- 
riers to increase the per package lia- 
bility from $250 to $500 providing ship- 
pers would consent to an enhanced 
freight rate. 

William H. McGee, of Wm. H. McGee 
& Co.. president of the American Insti- 
tute, headed the marine insurance dele- 
eation and voiced its sentiments. “We 
think the amendments proposed by the 
Imperial Shipping Committee represent 


a substantial improvement upon The 
Hague Rules,” he said, “and we believe 
that the rules as amended by that com- 
mittee represent a desirable improve- 
ment upon existing laws. In the main 
we are very much in favor of them.” 
Insurance Delegation 

Among others present from the ma- 
rine insurance district were: C. R. 
Page, of the Fireman’s Fund; H. E. 
Reed, of the same company; H. H. 
Reed Insurance Company of North 
America;_ 5. D. McComb, Marine Office 
of America; G. B. Ogden, of Chubb & 
pon; and Wade Robinson, of Robinson, 
sanford & Stone. 

“The insurance phase should not bh 
injected into the rules,’ according to 
Mr. McComb. “The responsibility of 
carrier and shipper should be definitely 
defined and a penalty should be im- 
posed for the reception of innocent con- 
signees, | believe that article 4, sec- 
tion 2 (A) of the Rules should read 
that neither the carrier nor the shipper 
shall be responsible for loss or damage 
arising or resulting from errors of navi- 
gation.” 

Charles S. Haight, chief advocate of 
The Hague Rules, declared that the 
proposition to have carriers responsible 
for goods for the full length of the 
trip would not work as rules differ in 
all parts of the globe and it would 
be impossible then to secure a uniform 
bill of lading if that provision were 
inserted. 

Speakers were present from many 
associations and business organizations. 
The National City Bank, New York 
Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, American Insti- 
tute of Meat Packers, insurance broker- 
age oflices, National Association of 
Manufacturers of New York, the For- 
eign Trade Council, and others were 
represented by spokesmen who voiced 
their sentiments in favor of or against 
certain clauses in the Imperial Rules. 
These suggestions will be put into writ- 
ten form and forwarded to the American 
representatives. 

In opening the first hearing Commis- 
sioner Meyer Lissner of the Shipping 
Board said: 

“We think it safe to assume that 
there is a general sentiment in favor 
of securing an international agreement 
with respect to bills of lading.  Inter- 
national uniformity, however, is to be 
sought at the expense of any major 
principles. It is recognized, however, 
that international agreement cannot be 
obtained unless a certain amount of 
compromise upon the details is per- 
mitted.” 





D. OF C. LICENSES REQUIRED 

All insurance agents soliciting busi- 
ness in the District of Columbia will 
have to secure a license from the Super- 
intendent of Insurance before Novem- 
ber 1, under regulations which have just 
been issued by the District Commis- 
sioners. Any individual or corporation 
desiring to get a license as an agent, 
broker or solicitor, to write, place, or 
solicit insurance within the District of 
Columbia, will be required to fill out a 
questionnaire before getting the license. 
To those who are granted licenses per- 
mits will be issued which must be car- 
ried at all times and shown on request. 
Penalties are provided under already 
existing law for any violations of the 
commissioners’ regulations. 


LLOYD’S FLOATERS 

AGAIN CAUSE TALK 

(Continued from page 1) 
be launched this winter toward the 
same goal are increasingly apparent,:as 
repeated inroads upon the domestic 
field are attempted by outsiders when 
the terms of competition are on the 
whole to the decided disadvantage of 
the home insurer. It is not a desire to 
eliminate Lloyd’s that agitates the mar- 
ket here,-but a hope oft placing all in- 
surers upon an equal footing. It is gen- 
erally believed that one of the first acts 
of the local insurance market after Jan- 
uary 1, 1923, will be to secure the intro- 
duction in the Legislature in Albany of 
a bill designed to define definitely the 
position of Lloyd’s. 
This Policy Not Over-Popular 

The clothing floater itself coming into 
this market through the Britton Agency 
Corporation has not been met with 
great outbursts of enthusiasm. This 
all-risk cover, whici carries a rate of 
6% against fire, lightning, burglary, 
water damage, sprinkler leakage, explo- 
sion, transportation and other risks, as 
compared with the New York Fire Jn- 
surance Exchange rates of 2.85% and 
3.324% for fire protection only, has fail- 
ed to make heavy inroads upon the local 
market. Therefore, in this particular 
case, the appearance of a Lloyd’s cover 
has actually worked few hardships. 

It is the principle of the question that 
is frankly disturbing. So long as the 
New York market is vulnerable to the 
attacks of outside individual insurers 
its position is precarious. Marine and 
casualty companies already know. to 
What extent this condition is true. Until 
the New York State Insurance law is 
changed to bring Lloyd’s within its 
scope there remains litthe hope of the 
situation being brought under control 
here, 

The outstanding disadvantage of in- 
surance with London Lloyd’s is the in- 
ability to secure payments of claims 
quickly in the event of litigation. Suit 
must be brought in a foreign court, and 
this fact operates greatly in counteract- 
ing the rate benefits offered by Lloyd’s 
representatives here, 

As to the extent of the Lloyd’s all 
risk clothing cover this policy reads as 
follows: protection “against all loss 
of/or damage to, except as hereinafter 
stated, any wearing apparel, including 
materials for same, while in the hands 
of any person or persons in any and all 
locations (excluding insured’s premises) 
in the United States and/or Canada, for 
repair and/or manufacture only and 
also while in transit between the prem- 
ises of the assured and such locations.” 


37 FIRES IN NEW YORK CITY 

Last week was a bad one in fire in- 
surance annals. Thirty-seven fires were 
reported by the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, six of which oc- 
curred in the retail grocery trade and 
eight in the several trades constituting 
the clothing business. It is rather 
unique to note fires in two buildings, 
one manufacturing Italian wines and 
the other Panama hats. Both are out 
of season, supposedly. 

Hugo Smith, who had been connected 
with the loss department of the Home 
since 1887, died last week at the age 
of 71. 


F. S. WELSH MADE ENGINEER 

Frank S. Welsh has been appointed 
engineer of the Improved Risk Depart- 
ment, Eastern Department, of the Fire- 
man’s Fund. Mr. Welsh is the son ot 
the senior member of Welsh & Parker, 
Fireman’s Fund agents at Hudson, 
Mass. He took his A. B. at Harvard in 
1914 and the degree of M. B. A. in 1916, 
after which he joined the inspection 
statf of the Underwriters’ Bureau of 
New England. He remained with the 
bureau till he joined the Fireman’s 
Fund except for tw» years as lieutenant 
in the air service. Mr. Welsh will give 
engineering help tc Fireman’s Fund 
agents, particularly on sprinklered and 
electrical risks, and his employment 
raises the Eastern Department’s Im- 
proved Risk Department to a new level 
of efficiency. 


William H. Bennett, secretary of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, left the city on Thursday for 
Hot Springs in order to have ample 
time to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the convention. Hervey W. 
Laird, assistant secretary, will leave the 
city on Friday to join Mr. Bennett. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE MEETING 

The annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters will 
be held on Monday, October 2. 
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Full Program Of 
Agents Convention 


TO REVIEW BIG QUESTIONS 








Hot Springs Program Interesting and 
Recreational Features Are 
Attractive 





The convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at Hot 
Springs, Ark., from October 3 to 6 
comes at a time of great importance 
to the agency movement in this coun- 
try. In a letter to the members Secre- 
tury Bennett said “We are passing 
through a period of more importance 
to you as a local agent than that of 
any other time in a generation.” 


President James L. Case in a subse- 
quent letter to state officers said “This 
is my last call to you to do everything 
in your power to secure the largest 
possible delegation to the Hot Springs 
convention. | believe that it is going 
to be the largest and the best we have 
had.” 


\s announced in previous is:™ 
The Kastern Underwriter the program 
is strong, while the recreation features 
wre uiusually attractive. The Kastman 
Hotel at Hot Springs will be the gen- 
oul headquarters for the association 
throurhout the entire convention. 


Tuecday, October 3, will be devoted 
to mcctings of the executive committee, 
of the executive officers with repre- 
sentitives of all standing committees, 
avd of the state association officers with 
the executive officers of the National 
associat‘on. In the evening there will 
be a get-together dinner where a good 
dal of oratory is expected. 


The Business Sessions 


Mollowing the calling to order by 
President Case oa Wednesday morning, 
the singing of “America,” and the in- 
vocat’on, the members will be greeted 
by the Hon. Charles H. Brough, ex- 
Covernor of Arkansas, and Mayor 
Harry A. Jones of Hot Springs. Re- 
sponses will be made by William F. 
Stehl of Tulsa, Okla., regional vice- 
pres de>t of the association. Then will 
come President Case’s annual address 
fc'lowcd by reports of the executive 
committee by A. G. Chapman of Louis- 
ville, of the secretary-treasurer by Wal- 
ter H. Bennett of New York, and of the 
financial committee by Glenn H. John- 
son of Syracuse. After the appointment 
of committees and the reports of the 
casualty, fire prevention, membership, 
legislative, grievance and special com- 
mittees, Ernest B. Dunning of Duluth, 
regional vice-president, will address the 
convention on “The Needs of the Hour.” 

' he fatowed by a general dis- 
cussion on various subjects of para- 
mount interest to the members which 
will also be held at the close of each 
session of the convention. 

As published in a previous issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter the meeting 
on Wednesday afternoon will be chiefly 
devoted to a general discussion on ten 
important subjects—the expense ratio. 
wastefulness in duplicated activities, 
vyreed for premium income, unethical 
practices of both company and agent. 
the insurance commissioner’s lack of 
uvanimity. multiple agents and multi- 
ple companies, non-board companies 
and non-board agents. underwriters an- 
nexes, cancellation of policies and non- 
enforcement of prompt payment rule. 

There will also be an address .on 
“What the Business Man Expects From 
the Agent” by James L. Madden, man- 
arer of the insurance department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


Address by Francis R. Stoddard 

The feature of the session on Thurs- 
day morning will be an address by the 
Hon. Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., superin- 
tendent of insurance of the State of 
New York, on “How Can the National 
Association of Insurance Agents Co- 
operate With Insurance Departments 
for the Benefit of the Insurance Busi- 
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ness.” A. G. Chapman, chairman of the 
executive committee, will also deliver 
an address on “The Signs of the 
Times.” Greetings will be offered from 
the insurance commissioners convention 
by President Platt Whitman of Wiscon- 
sin, from the International Association 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
by President A. Duncan Reid of New 
Jersey, and from the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents by 
resident Thomas KE. Braniff of Okla- 
homa. There will also be a general dis 
cussion on the necessity for information 
tc the pubsic through the agents. 

On Thursday afternoon Charles H. 
Holland, president of the Royal Indem- 
nity, will address the convention on 
“The Development of the Casualty 
uciness.” This will be followed by 
discussions on ownership of casualty 
expirations in the light of recent events 
and then an address by George G. Bulk- 
ley, vice-president of the Springfield 


Fire & Marine, on “The American 
Agency System and Its Relation to 
Present Day Problems. The general 


discussion at the end of the session 
will include qualification of insurors 
for the issuing of licenses and for mem- 
bership in associations, 

The last day of the convention (Fri 
day) will open with a discussion on the 
agent’s part in conservation. Then will 
come an address by R. KE. Currier, of 
Black Mountain, N. C., on “A Conserva- 
tion Program in a Rural Community.” 
There will also be discussions on why 
should automobile lines be an outlaw 
business, the practice of Companies op- 
erating independently, the National As 
sociation of Automobile Dealers in the 
business, and the insurance schemes 
of automobile clubs. 

The afternoon session will consist of 
postponed discussions, the report of the 
committee on resolutions, the report of 
the nomination committee and the elec- 
tion of officers, the presentation of tro- 
phies, unfinished and new business, 
and will terminate by an address on 
“One Hundred Per Cent Efficiency” de 
livered by T. Alfred Fleming, super- 
visor of the conservation departments 
of the National Board of Fire Under 
writers. 

The Recreation Features 

On Tuesday night there will be a 
reception and a card party for the 
wives and lady friends of the members 
at the Eastman Hotel. 

On Wednesday there will be a Rotary 
Club luncheon at which the members 
and visitors will be guests and in the 
afternoon a sight seeing automobile 
trip of the city. 

There will be a luncheon on Thursday 
and an old fashioned Southern’ bar 
becue and a boxing match in the after- 
noon, followed by dancing in the 
evening. 

On Saturday afternoon there will be 
a golf tournament with~an insurance 
cup as prize presented by the manage- 
ment of the Eastman Hotel, 

The splendid program and entertain- 


ment features are largely due to the 
efforts of J. Walter Dodson, chairman 
of the general convention committee. 


and James A. Stalleup, chairman of the 
entertainment committee. The public- 
ity was very ably handled by Miss Alta 
Smith for the Business Men’s League 
of Hot Springs. 


PHILADELPHIA CLEAN-UP 

At a meeting of the Fire Prevention 
and Insurance Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce arrange- 
ments were made for the observance 
_ of Fire Prevention Week as follows: 

Fire Marshal Elliott announced that 
a thorough inspection -and complete 
clean up of the business sections will 
he made at once and that he will ad- 
dress a special meeting of the Real 
Mstate Board on October 2. Fire Chief 
Davis stated that a special parade or 
fire apparatus in the central part of the 
city will take place. 





A. J. Fryburg has opened an office as 
in insurance broker at 341 Roebling 
treet, Brooklyn. 


Case Urges Era Of 
Closer Co-operation 


BEFORE JOINT SESSION 


Welcomes Delegates in the 
Agents’ Association Promising 
Unified Efforts 


Name of 





James L. Case, president of the Na- 
tionaf Association of Insurance Agents, 
«xtended the greeting of his association 
to the delegates to the Lake Placid cas- 
ualty conventions in joint session Tues- 
day morning. His speech follows: 

A very pleasant duty has been as- 
signed to me this morning, for I count 
it both an honor and a privilege to be 
permitted to extend the greetings of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents to you on this, the occasion of 
your joint convention. 

It has been a cause of much regret 
to some of us that circumstances have 
prevented representatives of your asso 
ciations from officially attending the 
meetings of our National Association 
during recent years, and likewise mem- 
bers of our association from being pres- 
ent at your annual gatherings. 

We, who are charged with the admin- 
istrative responsibilities of our respec- 
tive organizations, have had ample op 
portunity to fully appreciate the value 
of united efforts in association work. 

The profession of insurance, and par- 
ticularly the lines represented by your 
associations, has indeed been the very 
“prop of credit” to countless individuals 
and corporations. 

Conditions under which we operate 
have been both difficult and exacting, 
and methods and plans that were used 
a decade ago have long since been found 
inadequate. Our association is deeply 
grateful to your organizations for the 
spirit of friendliness which has been 
manifested, and on several occasions it 
has been our privilege to confer with 
you in relation to some of the perplex- 
ing problems of the day. The socialistic 
advocates of modern times seem to 
have taken a particular delight in at- 
tacking the Casualty and Surety busi 
ness, and therefore the necessity of 
organizing for our mutual protection 
has been emphasized. 

A few years ago the business of the 
local agents of the United States con- 
sisted principally of fire, plate glass, 
accident and health and a few side 
lines, while, today, it is about equally 
divided between fire and casualty in- 
terests. 

Because of the 
ment of the 


very 
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rapid develop- 
industry, an 
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‘ulmost unlimited field has been opened 


up for fire, casualty and compensation 
coverage. Your organization represents 
exclusively the companies and the gen- 
eral agents engaged in this business, 
while the association, which [| have the 
honor to represent, is composed entirely 
of local agents. There may have been 
a time when it has seemed as if the 
spirit of co-operation between us was 
entirely lacking, but I can assure you 
that during the period in which I have 
been executive head of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, I have 
heard nothing but the one desire ex- 
pressed, that the relations between our 
organizations should be conducted upon 
a most friendly, harmonious and effi- 
cient basis. 

Our problems are not unlike and con- 
ditions which affect the general agents 
have a direct bearing upon the local 
agents and vice versa. We, in our asso- 
ciation, desire to have the local agents 
of the future better qualified to assume 
the responsibilities of their particular 
lines of business, and we have been 
particularly gratified by receiving the 
unanimous endorsement of the commit- 
tee on laws of the National Board of 
ire Underwriters, and of a. similar 
committee of the insurance commission- 
ers convention, of the fundamental 
principles which underlie the model 
qualification bill which was adopted at 
cur twenty-fifth anniversary convention 
held in Los Angeles in September, 1921. 

We insist that the local agent of the 
future must be fitted by character, by 
business ability, by a reasonable knowl- 
edge of the insurance contracts he is 
to secure, and by a reasonable knowl- 
cdge of the insurance laws of the state 
in which he is to operate. “Character,” 
“Ability” and “Knowledge” are essential 
to every profession, and if we would 
place ours upon as high .a plane as 
others, we should demand that our 
ideals be equally as high. 

You will consider, in the sessions of 
these conventions, some of the most 
important subjects which relate to the 
conduct of your business, and | am 
confident that as a result of your dis- 
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cussions a better understanding of many 
of these problems will result. The 
American public views the insurance 
conditions of the country from a differ- 
ent standpoint than it did a year ago. 
Sometimes investigations prove to be a 
hlessing, and if this be true the cas- 
ualty and surety business is today upon 
a higher plane than ever before. We, 
as casualty and surety agents, whether 
general or local, should realize that we 
have a duty both to the companies we 
represent and to the public whom we 
serve, and at all times our aim should 
be to give to both the most dependable 
and efficient service we are capable of 
producing. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents was organized a quarter of a 
century ago tor the purpose of “sup- 
porting right principles and opposing 
bad practices in insurance underwrit- 
ing,’ and during the many years of its 
existence this ideal has guided the acts 
of the leaders and the local agents 
comprising its membership. We have 
preached the doctrine of conference and 
co-operation with a view of co-ordinat- 
ing all interests of the business. Some- 
times we have failed and made _ mis- 
takes, but I can assure you that our 


desire and purpose has always been to 
elevate and improve conditions. 

That we, in coming days, may work 
with you and your associates to such an 
end is our desire, and I ask, in return, 
that you will give to us a reciprocal 
support. 
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How Compulsory Auto 
Coverage is Gaining 


LAWS OF THE VARIOUS STATES 
F. M. Smith, of National Bureau, De- 
scribes Kinds of Insurance Now in 
Effect; Expects More Laws 


As the time for the reconvening of 
state Legislatures draws nearer the 
question of compulsory automobile in- 
surance begins to stir again after the 
deep sleep enjoyed all summer while 
the New York State law has proven a 
complete faree due to inertia in the 
police force. The National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters keeps 
constantly in close touch with the com- 
pulsory automobile insurance movement 
throughout the country and furnishes 
through its various services the latest 
information. It is the belief of the bu- 
reau that an increasing 
states will pass laws providing for com- 
pulsory coverage against auto accidents. 

F. M. Smith, assistant to Ambrose 
Ryder in the automobile department, 
has written for the current 
“Service” an article on the present 
status of compulsory insurance which 
is published herewith: 

An inereasingly important factor in 
the field of automobile casualty insur 
ance is the tendency among states and 
municipalities to enact legislative meas- 
ures requiring certain classes of auto- 
mobile owners and operators to file 
insurance policies or bonds for the pro- 
tection of the public. 
maintained by the public for the use 
of the general public. It is a govern 
mental function, then, to require that a 
man who is permitted to operate a dan- 
gerous vehicle over the highways should 
guarantee his financial ability to pay 
for injuries, deaths or damage to prop- 
erty resulting from negligent operation 
of his automobile. 

Compulsory legislation has assumed 
two forms. Originally the law makers 
conceived the plan of requiring the 
operators of all classes of automobiles 
to settle on a fixed basis for injuries 
or deaths sustained by members of the 
public. Under this plan the common 
law liability was removed as in Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance, and the 
burden of indemnifying the public for 
injuries or deaths was placed directly 
upon that part of the population en 
gaged in driving automobiles. Measures 
of this character have been introduced 
in one or two state Legislatures, nota- 
bly in Massachusetts, but as yet no laws 
of this type have been enacted. 

Must Furnish Bonds or Policies 

The prevailing form’ of compulsory 
legislation requires operators and own- 
ers of automobiles used in transporting 
members of the public for a considera- 
lion to furnish bonds or policies pro- 
tecting the public up to stated limits 
for injuries or deati or for damage to 
property. Several states have enacted 
laws of this type and many municipali- 
ties have passed ordinances for the pro- 
tection of their local citizens. 

As previously stated, most of the 
laws and orditiances affect automobile 
operators engaged in carrying members 
of the public. In some cases commer- 
cial cars used for hauling property of 
the public are likewise affected. For 
instance, the State of Washington re- 
quires that interurban truckmen must 
insure the goods carried on their trucks 
and in addition the cperators of public 
carrying automobiles must insure the 
baggage of passengers. Recently, the 
city of Colorado Springs, Colorado, en- 
acted an ordinance which affects local 
truckmen, expressmen and baggage 
transfer companies. The insurance of 
goods in transit is not permissible 
under a casualty insurance company’s 
license and the assured must procure a 


number of 


issue of 


Highways are. 


separate inland marine policy for this 
coverage. Baggage of passengers Car- 
ried on insured public automobiles may 
be covered in connection with the prop- 
erty damage policy for an additional 
premium, 

Some Ambiguities 

Aside from the coverage called for 
by any particular law or ordinance, the 
insurance companies are concerned 
with the limits of the required insur- 
ance. It is here that insurance advice 
is quite essential in the formation of a 
compulsory act as the popular concep- 
tion of limits has been influenced by 
bonding procedure. Nearly all the com- 
pulsory laws or ordinances permit the 
alternative filing of either a bond or 
an insurance policy and it is common 
to find the bond requirement described 
minutely with casual reference to the 
insurance requirement as following the 
bond requirement. As a consequence, 
there is apt to be ambiguity as to the 
limits required under the’ insurance 
clause. It is then necessary to obtain 
legal advice, generally the interpreta- 
tion of the Atiorney General, in case of 
a state law, or of the corporation coun- 
sel on a city ordinance, in order that 
the companies may follow uniform pro- 
cedure as to limits. 

It is interesting to observe how com- 
pulsory acts differ on this matter of 
insurance limits. The New York State 
law calls for an amount of $2,500 for 
injury to any one person or for damage 
to any person's property regardless of 
the number of people involved in an 
accident. An ordinance in Columbus, 
Ohio, requires insurance in the sum of 
$15,000 for each motor bus operated up 
to a limit of $75,000 for five or more 
busses. The City Council felt that the 
amount of insurance should” increase 
with the number of busses in operation, 
and accordingly ruled that for one bus 
$15,000 should be provided; for two 
busses, $30,000; for three busses, $45,- 
000, and so on until a limit of $75.000 
is reached for five or more busses. After 
the intent of the limits provisions is 


determined, the bureau must advise the 
company members the limits, as related 
to the manual, applying in each case. 
It is a relief to encounter ordinances 
such as the one in St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
which provides $5,000 for each person 
injured or killed and subject to the 
same limit per person, $10,000 for any 
one accident with a separate provision 
of $1,000 for damage to property of any 
person or persons. Separate property 
damage limits are rare, as it is common 
to include property damage at the same 
limit as for public liability. 

Some compulsory acts specify en- 
dorsements or special policy forms for 
use by the insurance companies. Here 
again it is most desirable to have the 
provisions of these forms follow stand- 
ard insurance practices. It is also usual 
to find in the laws or ordinances a 
clause providing that notice of cancella- 
tion must be given a certain number of 
days before cancellation becomes effec- 
tive. 


$9,000 LEFT OF $20,000 PAID IN 

Stockholders of the Citizens Insur- 
ance Agency and Mortgage Company, 
one of the concerns promoted by A. L. 
Hepler, in Butler, Pa., have appointed 
John L. Henninger liquidating trustee 
to wind up the affairs of the concern. 
The decision was reached at a meeting 
of the stockholders in the Ft. Pitt Hotel 
here last Saturday. It was the consen- 
sus of opinion among the stockholders 
that the liquidating trustee should allow 
no party guilty of wrecking the com- 
pany to escape. The audit of the books 
of the company on July 1, 1922, showed 
less than $9,000 in cash in the treasury 
out of all the money received for the 
sales of stock and cther assets in notes 
end bills receivable amounting to $20,- 
000, it is said. 


Harry K. Rees, formerly with the 
Automobile Insurance, is now associ- 
ated with the office of the C. R. Rikel 
Company at 200 Montague - street, 
Brooklyn. 
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Burned - - $500,000,000 ! 


AST year’s appalling fire loss of $500,000,000* is staring us in the 
face and it is the responsibility of everyone to reduce it. 


The Continental offers the following sug- 
vestions for the coming FIRE PREVEN- 
TION WERK. 
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cards furnished by the National Board of 
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shops, departmert stores, theatres, 


grocery stores, and banks. 


With your concerted efforts. FIRE PREVENTION WEEK, this year, 
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*Figure obtained from Insurance Bulletin of the Chamber of Com- 
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University Extension 
Course at Columbia 


PROMINENT MEN TO SPEAK 
Series of Fifteen Lectures on Topics 
of Interest to Entire 


Profession 


A comprehensive group of courses 
covering the field of insurance and re- 
lated topics, to be conducted by Co- 
lumbia University instructors in co- 
operatiqn with representatives from 
various large insurance companies, will 
be given by the Department of Univer- 
sity Extension during the coming aca- 
demic year, which opens September 27. 

Ralph H. Blanchard, of the Columbia 
School of Business, in co-operation with 
Robert P. Barbour, assistant manager 
of the North British & Mercantile, will 
give a series of fifteen lectures on the 
practices and principles of fire insur- 
ance, which will include such topics as 
“Types of Insurers,” “Agents and Brok- 
ers,” “Mechanics and Principles of Un- 
derwriting,” “Co-operation of Insurers,” 
“Policy Contracts,” “Adjustments,” 
“Special Forms of Fire Insurance,” 
“Side Lines,” “Fire Prevention” and 
“Rating.” 


During the spring term Mr. Blanchard 
will give a course in marine insurance. 
Other courses to be given in the winter 
term include one on life insurance, to 
be conducted by Joseph B. Maclean, of 
the Mutual Life of New York; “Insur- 
ance Statistics,” by Edwin W. Kopf, 
assistant statistician of the Metropoli- 
tan, and “Workmen's Compensation In- 
surance,” by G. F. Michelbacher. 

Mr. Maclean’s course on life insur- 
ance aims to provide a practical knowl- 
edge of the principles of life insurance, 
and is designed to meet the needs of 
home office employees, agents or any- 
one desirous of gaining a working 
knowledge of the conduct of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Maclean will discuss its his- 
tory and extent, basic principles, actu- 
arial methods, company organization, 
policy contracts, underwriting, the legal 
aspects of the business, government 
regulation, and other allied topics. 

Under the general head of insurance 
statistics, Mr. Kopf will take up the 
practical methods and concrete results 
of modern statistics as applied to pres- 
ent-day insurance problems. Phases of 
the subject which Mr. Kopf will discuss 
include such topics as the administra- 
tive control of office and field personnel; 
production of business; study of operat- 
ing economies; discovery of new lines 
of insurance coverage; collection and 
interpretation of hazard data and risk 
classification; preventative work: sta- 
tistical service in modern institutions; 
preparation of statistical publications, 
and allied subjects. 


LATEST RESOLUTIONS 
Oklahoma Agents Would Have Fire 


Companies Join Casualty Infor- 
mation Clearing House 





Meetings of state associations before 
the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents are al- 
ways of interest because of action taken 
on current questions. The Oklahoma 
association which met recently changed 
its name to Oklahoma Association of 
Insurors, and passed resolutions con- 
demning stock companies which rem- 
sure mutuals and _ reciprocals; de- 
nounced multiple agency abuses; 
recommended favoring single agency 
companies; advocated putting mutuals 
and reciprocals on same requirement 
basis as stock companies: suggested 
that stock fire companies join Casualty 
Information Clearing House; and fav- 
ored a uniform agency qualification act. 
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LYONS OF LLOYD’S HERE 


Sees Polo Matches and Also in Confer- 
ence With Fire Insurance Men 


One of the interesting visitors to New 
York City is Harry Lyons, of Morgan, 
Lyons & Co,, the large Lloyd’s outfit 
which has connections here with many 
important brokerage offices. Mr. Lyons 
is one of the best polo players in Eng- 
land, and while in this country has seen 
several games of the first rank. 


FIRE PREVENTION YEAR BOOK 

The Baltimore Underwriters “Fire 
Prevention Year Book for 1922” has 
made its appearance. Its catchline is, 
“Reduced Fire Losses Mean Decreased 
Operating Expenses,” and the number 
is of unusual interest and real value. 
Among those who wrote articles are 
Percy Ling, North British & Mercan 
tile; W. N. 
Case, Agents’ Association; R. K. Gan 
ner, National Union, and R. M. Chandor, 
Underwriters and Credit Bureau, 


Bament, Home; James L. 


Albert Handel has been appointed 
special agent for the Phoenix of London 
in the eastern New York territory, suc- 
ceeding William B. Lutz who was re 
cently promoted to the position of as- 
sistant general agent of the eastern 
department Mr. Handel has been con- 
nected with the New York office for 
some years as an examiner in charge 
of an important territory which, to- 
gether with his previous experience, 
well qualifies him for the work im this 
field. 


E. M. TREAT’S NEW CONNECTION 


Resigns as President of American Credit 
Indemnity to Go with National, 
Which Will Write Credit 


The National Surety announces the 
establishment of a credit insurance de- 
partment in its company, which will be 
in charge of E. M. Treat, who has re- 
signed as president of the American 
Credft Indemnity Company in St. Louis 
to become vice-president of the National 
Surety Company. 

The new department will guarantee 
wholesale merchants against bad debt 
losses and will provide a nation-wide 
collection service. 

Mr. Treat has been associated with 
the American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany for thirty years and has been its 
president for twelve years. 


D. G. Morgan, Sr., of Wheeling, W. 
Va., who is seventy-eight years old, has 
represented the Fireman's Fund for 
thirty-five years. He was not only the 
first general agent to be appointed by 
the Fireman’s Fund in his section of 
the country, but he was one of the first 
men to engage in general agency busi- 
ness in West Virginia. In the early 
days of his career Mr. Morgan covered 
a large part of his territory with horse 
and buggy. The active head of the 
agency of David G. Morgan & Son is 
now David Morgan, Jr., and the elder 
Mr. Morgan is a frequent visitor to At 
lantic City, finding rest and recreation 
there. At the time of the San Francisco 
conflagration, Mr. Morgan showed his 
faith‘in the Fireman’s Fund by writing 
across the face of all the policies he 
issued. “In case of loss, [ personally 
guarantee the payment of this policy.” 
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“CONTINENTAL EDUCATOR” 


New Publication of Continental Cas- 
ualty Company for Field Forces 


The Continental Casualty Company 
has just published a book, ‘The Conti- 
” issued in expectation 
that it will assist the Continental field 
forces in the further accomplishment of 
the work in which they have already 
uchieved notable results in the upbuild- 
ing of their company. 

Mr. Alexander, president, said recent- 
ly that if it had been available at the 
time he was active in field work, it 
would have been of invaluable assist- 


nental Educator, 


ance to him in the solution of many 
difficult questions. : 

The first chapter is devoted to the 
history of the company in its different 
departments. The following chapters 
take each branch of insurance covered 
by the Continental in detail—giving his- 
tory and complete information and _ pic- 
tures of the different departments. 

At the beginning of the book is-a 
photograph of H. G. B. Alexander, presi- 
dent. At the end of it is a subject 
index arranged alphabetically. 


James L. Sandison, New England 
State agent of the Sun and the Patri- 
otic Assurance, has severed these con- 
nections to re-engage in general adjust- 
ing. 
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Making Agency Advts. 
For the Newspapers 


VALUE OF 





PRESS TO AGENTS 


“News From Home” Finds That Good 
Use of Newspaper Columns is 
Excellent Publicity 





“News From Home,” the snappy and 
meaty house organ published every 
month by the Home, contains in the 
September issue an excellent article on 
building an agency advertisement. As 
the sale of insurance and the develop- 
ment of the prestige and favorable atti- 
tude toward insurance by the public 
depends in a larger measure than gen- 
erally regarded upon newspaper pub- 
licity, local agents can well afford to 
educate themselves on the best means 
for making profitable use of daily news- 
paper space. The instructive article ap- 
pearing in the Home’s booklet is pub- 
lished herewith: 

Advertising has today come into its 
own as one of the most valuable assets 
to business. Even hard-shelled old con- 
servatives of other days have been won 
around to a conviction that “Good Ad- 
vertising Pays.” 

However, it does not follow that 
merely compiling a number of words 
and inserting them in a publication will 
produce business. Only by the use of 
good judgment and knowledge all the 
way from the initial desire to advertise 
up to the finished product can full value 
be drawn from the advertisement. 

This short advertising talk has been 
designed to render any possible aid in 
the preparation of your newspaper ad- 
vertising so that you will get the most 
value received for the money invested. 
Our first consideration will be the me- 
dium which will best fit your purposes 
and how extensively it should be used. 

In the average community there is 
little choice, since there are probably 
only one or two newspapers to be con- 
sidered. 

If such is the case, then it is simply 
a question of weighing their qualifica- 
tions to determine which is the better 
newspaper to use. One paper may offer 
you a lower rate as an inducement, and 
there may also arise the question of 
circulation. Do not be over-influenced 
by either of these, although they should 
be considered. The lower rate may be 
tempting as well as the greater circula- 
tion, but if the paper does not go to 
the homes of the people you want to 
reach, even a cheap rate for the space 
is costly. A good method is to inquire 
around, ask your clients, your friends 
and business associates, which paper 
they read and why they prefer it. In- 
vestigate the policy of the paper. Does 
it cater to the sensational news or is it 
of the more substantial class? 

The next question which arises is the 
amount of space to be used and how 
often to use it. This will depend large- 
ly on the amount of your appropriation 
for newspaper advertising. It is gen- 
erally considered a better plan in adver- 
tising of this type to use a small space 
regularly, rather than a large space 
spasmodically. The small space keeps 
your agency constantly before the in- 
suring public and provides enough room 
to successfully put across your message. 
A single-column, three or four-inch ad- 
vertisement, constantly used, can be 
very successful, but depends a great 
deal upon its location and layout. 


Location and Layout 


The location, if possible, should be 
next or near to news matter of general 
reader interest, or on any page which 
has to do with realty holdings, and 
isolated from other advertising as much 
as possible. The local news page is 
always considered good in the smaller 
city and country papers. In fact, sev- 
eral agents run advertisements set up 
as news notes in hetween the local 
news items where the paper permits. 
This, however, is aside from our gen- 
eral theme. The next point to be con- 
sidered in the progress of the advertise- 
ment is its layout. 

This is very important and upon it 


will rest a great deal of the success of 
the advertisement, since in the layout 
lies the attraction power, which causes 
the reader not only to see your adver- 
tisement but to stop and read it. The 
style of your layout will depend on its 
environments. If it has to be set in 
along with several heavy black-faced 


advertisements, then it is your play to- 


use a light type face and a generous 
amount of white space around an adver- 
tisement. In fact, white space is usually 
good at any time. 

It separates your message from all 
the surrounding type, making it easier 
to catch the eye and to be read. If, on 
the other hand, your space is surround- 
ed by the usual run of news type, a 
bold face type with a fairly heavy bor- 
der and a judicious use of white space 
is the logical combination. Now, hav- 
ing progressed this far, we are ready 
to consider the text. 

Decide first upon the point you want 
to make in your advertisement. Will 
you try to sell fire, automobile, rain or 
some other line of insurance, or do you 
want to tell the people of the strength 
of the companies you represent, or the 
service of your agency? Keep the word- 
ing simple; do not try to prove too 
many points at one time; make the 
copy fairly short and as interesting as 
though you were in personal conversa- 
tion with the reader. 

Then read it to yourself. Does it 
sound reasonable; would the people you 
are talking to understand it clearly; is 
it convincing? Having satisfied your- 
self upon these points, you can now de- 
termine the caption or catch line which 
will be run at the head. It should be, 
of course, closely related to the text 
matter. It should be short and com- 
pelling, or perhaps designed to arouse 
the reader’s curiosity, or cause some 


emotional feeling which acts as a stim- 
ulus to the desire to read the entire 
advertisement and act upon its sugges- 
tion. It would be well when planning 
your advertisement to confer with the 
publisher of the paper as to the size of 
type to be used and how many words 
set in that size can be used in the lay- 
out you have planned. 

Another good idea to use in connec- 
tion with your advertising is to have a 
cut made of your agency name and 
trade-mark, which can be incorporated 
at the bottom of your advertisement 
each time and become so standardized 
that people will recognize your adver- 
tisement immediately upon seeing the 
distinguishing trade-mark and name 
slug. 





EASTERN UNION MEETING 

A mandatory form of general cover 
contract was adopted by the Eastern 
Union at its meeting at Manchester 
last week. The date of its enforcement 
will be governed by the acceptance of 
the Western Union and the Southeast- 
ern Underwriters Association. J. A. 
Kelsey. president of the recently formed 
Standard Fire, was elected to member- 
ship to the Union as was also C. E. 
Case, general agent of the Interstate 
Fire of Detroit. <A joint message of 
sympathy was sent to J. A. Kelsey up- 
on the death of his wife while a rising 
vote adopted a memorial upon the late 
William L. Dennis secretary of the 
Home, who died several weeks ago. 





The Examining Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York will hold its annual 
meeting on next Tuesday night, when 
new officers will be elected. Entertain- 
ment will be furnished in the dining 
rooms of the High Twelve Club in Cort- 
landt street. 
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CAPITAL 


$10.000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR 2 OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,5 


95 
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12,213,.010.92 
42.806.008.87 


Western Department 
banish H. SAGE, Gen’! Mer. 
LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
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United States Government Bonds 
owned by the Company equal its 
Capital Stock of $10,000,000 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 


210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Marine Department 


WM.H.McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 





Resent Unintelligent 
Use of Word “Mutual” 


GROWING FEELING APPARENT 





All Kinds of Non-Agency Carriers 
Confused in Attacks By Some 
Stock Interests 





That sentiment in the business among 
stock company people is growing 
against half-baked discussion relative 
to non-agency mutuals is indicated in 
many quarters. It is the sweeping, un- 
intelligent, all condemning criticism 
which is resented. 

In discussing this question “Insur- 
ance,” a weekly paper says: 

“That there is too much indiscrimi- 
nate discussion of mutual competition 
is becoming plainly apparent. That 
some of it is being participated in by 
speakers and writers possessing only 
a superficial knowledge of the subject, 
is equally plain. The present passion for 
it had its origin several years ago in 
the casualty business and grew direct- 
ly out of the contest between mutual 
and stock companies over compensa- 
tion and automobile lines. 

“Although the non-stock competition 
on those lines comprises reciprocals, 
‘underwriters exchanges’ and inter-in- 
surer organizations as well as mutuals, 
the entire opposition is invariably re- 
ferred to as ‘mutual only.’ While it x 
true that each one of these plans pro- 
vides for a return to the policyholders 
of the unused portions of premiums, it 
is also true that reciprocals, ‘under- 
writers exchanges’ and inter-insurers 
are not mutual companies. The first 
are not corporations. They are, more 
properly speaking, partnerships. They 
have no boards of directors, no officers. 
Mutual companies have both and consid- 
ered from the viewpoint of corporate 
bodies only, are on a parity with stock 
companies, insurance or otherwise. 

Considered as indemnitors, there are 
doubtless a number of good reciprocals 
and inter-insurers. Just as indubitably 
many others of them exist principally 
for the personal gain of their creators, 
the attorneys-in-fact. As applied to fire 
and casualty insurance, ‘Insurance’ is 
unequivocal in contending that the dual 
role of insured and insurer by policy- 
holders is dangerous to the interests 
of the latter and that, therefore, the 
guarantee furnished by stock, fire and 
casualty companies is superior. 

“But is is sheer nonsense to assert 
that there are no mutual companies 
writing those lines which are worthy 
of confidence. Any one, attempting to 
vrove their non-existence world fail. 
New England is populous with them 
and it is mere stunidity in any one to 
ivnelvde them in a blanket denunciation 
of all ‘mutuals.’ In pursuing svch tac- 
tics. teo, thev lump-off among the pro- 
scribed all the splendid life insurance 
companies which conduct their business 
vwnder the mutual system. This is a 
rank iniustice in that it has a tendency 
to create unwarranted prejudices. 

“Advices to ‘Insurance’ also prompt 
vs to ohserve that many of the leadin~ 
stock fire insurance companies are out 
ef svmnathy with much that is heine 
done vicariously in behalf of stock fire 
interests hv some preachers avainst 
‘the mutuals.’ As indieated in the he- 
sinning. the pronaganda is excessive 
and too indiscriminate.” 


NEW RATES FOR LAWRENCE 

Ne ‘w insurance rates will probably 
he established in Lawrence. Mass., as a 
wots of investigations now being made 


by representatives of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The sur- 


vey is being conducted by George Hoag, 
an assistant engineer of the Board, 
which will la8t about three weeks. The 
last survey made in Lawrence was in 
1915, and since that time the local fire 
department has been entirely motorized 
and other recommendations of the 
Board have been adopted. 
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Prohibition of Unauthorized Insurance 


Title Xiiit—Prohibition of Unauthorized 

Insurance; Licensing of Brokers 

in Certain Cases 
Section 38. Prohibition of Unauthorized 
Insurance 

Every person, partnership or corpora. 
tion, who, with or without compensa- 
tion, shalt,indGrfrom this state (except 
as in this Act hereinafter provided), 
solicit, negotiate, place or bind risks, 
furnish, obtain, transmit or collect pre- 
miums, premium rates or policy terms 
and conditions, validate by countersiz- 
nature, indorsement or otherwise, any 
binder, cover note, slip, memorandum, 
policy or other instrument of insurance, 
make, deliver or transmit reports or 
declarations of risks under any open 
cover, policy or other instrument of in- 
surance, with, for or from any insurer, 
not authorized by license of the Com- 
missioner of Insurance to transact the 
business of insurance in this state, and 
whether the subject matter of the in- 
surance or re-insurance is or may be 
within or without this state, or who 
shall guarantee or otherwise secure 
the validity, performance or legality of 
any instrument or agreement of insur- 
ance (unless a licensed marine rein 
surer) or who shall aid or participate 
in any of the aforesaid acts or who 
shall, in any manner, directly or indirect 
ly, aid in transacting such unauthorized 
marine insurance shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and in addition to any 
other penalty provided by law, shall be 
punishable by imprisonment for not 
more than one year or by a fine of not 
more than $1,000, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment, for each offense. 
Provided, that this section shall not 
apply to the negotiation or placing by 
a duly licensed insurer of this state, 
as principal, of re-insurance with in- 
surers not licensed to transact business 
in this state. Provided, That for the 
purposes of this Act any office outside 
of United States of an alien insurer, 
incorporated or unincorporated, whether 
said insurer be licensed to do business 
in this state or in any other state of 
the United States, its territories, de- 
pendencies or possessions or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or not. shall, for the 
purposes of this section, be deemed and 
held to be an insurer not licensed to 
transact the business of insurance in 
this state. 

Provided, however, that the forego. 
ing shall not include a surveyor, set- 
tling-agent, average adjuster or broker 
performing services in connection with 
imperilled, salved, damaged or lost sub- 
jects of insurance or in the settlement 
of claims or adjustment of losses or in 
the preparation of statements of gen- 
eral or particular average, but no per- 
son or corporation shall, in any canac- 
ity. directly or indirectly, pay any losses 
in behalf of an insurer not licensed by 
the Commissioner of Insurance to 
transact the business of marine insur- 
ance in this state, except under poli- 
cies or instruments of marine insurance 
issued to or for the benefit of shippers 
not resident or having places of: busi- 
ness in the United States. Provided, 
further, that the aforesaid prohibition 
against payment of losses shall not ap- 
ply to the transmission of funds from 
foreign unlicensed insurers” through 
bona fide bankers in this state. 
Section 39. Licensing of Brokers in 

Certain Cities 

The Commissioner of Insurance. in 
consideration of the yearly payment of 
$100, shall issue to any person or cor- 
poration who is trustworthy and com- 
petent to transact a marine insurance 
business in such manner as to safe- 
enuard the interests of the insured and 
who maintains in this state a regular 
office for the transaction. of an insur- 

rokerage business a license, re. 


vocable for cause by the Commissioner, 
permitting the party named in such 
license to act within this state as rep- 
resentative of the assured or broker to 
solicit or negotiate or place contracts 
of marine insurance with insurers that 
are not licensed to transact the busi- 
ness of insurance in this state, to de- 
liver to the assured letters of advice, 
in such form as the Commissioner may 
prescribe, informing said assured of the 
amount of insurance obtained by said 
licensee, premium and the names of the 
insurers, to collect and transmit, as rep- 
resentative of the assured, the premi- 
ums thereon, receive and deliver the 
policies, subject to regulations to be 
prescribed by the Commissioner, and 
shall renew said license annually, un- 
less revoked for cause. In order to 
determine whether an applicant for the 
license herein provided is trustworthy 
and competent to transact a marine in- 
surance business in such manner as to 
safeguard the interests of the insured, 
the Commissioner may require of such 
applicants such information as the Com 
missioner may deem necessary, and 
such applicants shall submit to suecu 
examinations or tests, oral or written, 
as the Commissioner may impose. Said 
license shall provide and the licensee 
thereunder shall agree that it may be 
revoked by the Commissioner in his 
discretion in the event that said. li- 
censee does not comply with the terms 
and conditions of said license or of this 
Act. Provided, That if a branch, asso- 
ciate, agent, correspondent, or head 
office of any broker so licensed by the 
Commissioner of Insurance, or such 
broker, shall, outside of this state, do 
or perform any of the acts or things 
forbidden to an unlicensed broker in 
this state the Commissioner may, in 
his discretion, cancel and revoke the 
license of such licensee: Provided, 
however, that nothing herein contained 
shall authorize any person or corpora- 
tion so licensed to act as insurer or 
guarantee or otherwise secure the val- 
idity, performance, or legality of any 
agreement, instrument or policy of in- 
surance or reinsurance, or bind risks, 
validate or effect by countersignature 
or otherwise, any binder, memorandum. 
cover-note, slip, certificate, policy or 
other instrument of insurance. or re- 
ceive or make binding declarations of 
risks thereunder. 

Section 40. Licensed Broker to Keep 
Records of Transactions and Pay 
Tax; Action to Recover Tax 
Every person or corporation holding 
such license from the Commissioner of 
Insurance who shall do or perform any 
or allt of the aforesaid acts in connec- 
tion with marine insurance with any 
insurer not authorized by license of the 
Commissioner to transact such busi- 
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ness in this state, shall (1) maintain 
in good faith an office in this state, 
(2) keep in said office a complete book 
of record of the marine insurance 
transacted, by, through or with his or 
its assistance with unauthorized in- 
surers, showing (a) a brief description 
or identification of the subject matter 
and kind of the insurance, (b) the voy- 
age insured, or, if for time, the date 
of such insurance going into effect and 
the date of its termination (c) the 
name and address of the nominal and 
of the beneficial insured, (d), the 
amount insured with insurers not li- 
censed by the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance, (e) the rate of premium and (f) 
the gross premium payable therefor. 
Such book of record shall also contain 
statements in the same detail, of all 
such insurances cancelled or on which 
premiums have been increased or re- 
duced (including laying-up returns) and 
the amounts of additional or return 
premiums tnereon; (3) keep in = said 
office such additional record of the in- 
surance, including the names of the 
Insurers, and the amount insured by 
each as the Commissioner of Insurance 
may require, and shall in May and No- 
vember of each year, upon the state- 
ment of the Commissioner, pay to him 
a privilege tax for the right to exercise 
the privileges granted by said license, 
measured by and amounting to three 
(3) per centum of the amount of such 
gross premiums, less returned premi- 
ums, for the insurance so solicited, ne- 
gotiated, procured or placed during the 
preceding six months. The books of 
record and all supplementary records 
shall be open at all times to the in- 
spection of and examination by the 
Commissioner of Insurance or anyone 
appointed by him for said purpose. 
The data as herein outlined shall be 
furnished to the Commissioner within 
one month following his request there- 
for and upon the form furnished by 
him. Such classified records of any li- 
censee reporting shall be regarded ny 
the Commissioner as intended solely 
for the information of the State and 
Federal authorities and shall not be re- 
vealed to any person not authorized by 
law to receive the same. Any licensee 
under this Act failing to report such 
classified records, or any part thereof, 
or pay the tax hereby imposed. within 
the time limit prescribed by this sec- 
tion shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
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aud shall, in addition to any other pen- 
alty in this Act provided, be punish- 
able by imprisonment for not more than 
six (6) months for each offense and 
forfeit to the state $200 per month for 
each month he has failed. Every such 
licensee failing or refusing to pay the 
tax imposed by this Section shall be 
liable for such tax in an action of debt 
to be brought in the name of the State 
in a court of record in any county 
where such debtor has a residence or 
place of business. 

Section 41. Penalties for Failing or Re- 
fusing to Make Reports or to Pay 
Tax; Action to Recover Tax 
Every person, copartnership, associa- 
tion, joint stock association, company 
or corporation failing or refusing to 
make the report or pay the tax required 
or imposed by the next preceding sec 
tion or to furnish all such data and 
information that may be required by 
said Commissioner to determine the 
amount of said tax due, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall be punish- 
able by imprisonment for not more than 
six (6) months or by a fine of not 
more than five hundred dollars ($500) 
or by both such fine and imprisonment 
for such offense Every such person, 
copartnership, association, joint stock 
association, Company or corporation 
failing or refusing to pay the tax im- 
posed by the next preceding section 
shall be liable for such tax in an action 
to be brought in the name of the state 
in a court of record in any county 
where such debtor has a residence or 

place of business. 

Title XI1V—Prohibited Acts in Connec- 
tion With Marine Insurance 
Section 42. Insurable Interest Neces- 
sary 
No person, partnership, association 
or corporation shall knowingly issue 
or deliver in this state any binder, 
slip, cover-note, memorandum, certifi- 
cate, policy or other evidence of a con- 
tract of marine insurance save on the 
application and in the name of some 
person having a bona fide interest, di- 
rect or indirect, either in the safe ar- 
rival of the vessel in relation to which 
the contract is made or in the safety 
or preservation of the subject-matter 
insured, or a bona fide expectation of 
acquiring such an interest; nor shall 
any broker or other person, partner- 
ship, association or corporation not 
having such a bona fide interest know- 
ingly apply for, effect, accept or trans- 
fer in or from this state any binder, 
slip, cover-note, memorandum, certifi- 
cate, policy or other evidence of a con- 
tract of marine insurance unless duly 
authorized in writing so to do by a 
person, partnership, association or cor- 
poration having such a bona fide inter- 
est or his or its duly authorized agent. 


Section 43. Rate of Premium Charge- 
able by Broker Not to Exceed That 
of the Insurer in Absence of 
Written Contract 
No person, partnership, association 
or corporation, whether acting as brok- 
er. agent, or otherwise in connection 
with the negotiation of or the issuance, 
delivery or transfer in this state of any 
binder slip, cover-note, memorandum. 
certificate, policy or other evidence of 
a contract of marine insurance, shall, 
directly or indirectly, charge or receive 
from any person to whom such binder, 
slip, cover-note, memorandum, certifi- 
cate, policy, or other evidence of a con- 
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tract of insurance is negotiated, issued, 
delivered or transferred, any greater 
sum than the rate of premium fixed 
therefor by the insurer obligated there- 
under in case of loss; provided that 
nothing contained herein shall prevent 
any duly licensed marine insurance 
broker from making a special contract 
in writing for compensation to be paid 
by the person or corporation by whom 
such broker is employed to negotiate 
or place insurance, and provided fur- 
ther, that the said contract shall clearly 
state or define the amount or extent 
of such compensation. 

Section 44. All But Bona Fide Contracts 

of Marine insurance Prohibited 

No person, partnership, association 
or corporation shall knowingly obtain, 
issue, deliver, accept or transfer in or 
from this state any binder, slip, cover- 
note, memorandum, certificate, policy 
or other evidence of a contract of ma- 
rine insurance unless such binder, slip, 
cover-note, memorandum, certificate, 
policy or other evidence of such con 
tract of insurance shall when obtained, 
issued, delivered, accepted or trans 
ferred represent a bona fide contract of 
marine insurance and made by an in 
surer who is obligated thereunder in 
case of loss. 

Any person, partnership, association 
or corporation violating any provision 
of this section shall be punishable by 
imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or by a finewof not more than one 
thousand dollars, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment 
Section 45. Sale of Insurance Prohibited 

Except in Certain Cases 

No person, partnership, association 
or corporation to whom there has been 
issued or delivered any binder, slip, 
cover-note, memorandum, certificate, 
policy or other evidence of a contract 
of marine insurance shall subsequently 
sell, assign, transfer or deliver the same 
except to one who has acquired an in- 
surable interest in the subject matter 
of such insurance or who shall have 
a bona fide expectation of acquiring 
such an interest. 


A CARELESS iNSPECTION 

That marine insurance surveyors and 
inspectors, like persons in other lines 
of business, are not always on the job, 
is brought out in the communication 
sent from Spain, and published on the 
front pages of several New York City 
daily newspapers last week, regarding 
the activities of the rum-running vessel 
Korona, of the Globe Line. The Korona 
has an alleged history that runs like a 
story of Captain Kidd and his’ black 
flag pirates. One paragraph in the 
story describing the Korona’s illegal 
ventures states that prior to her leaving 
New York with a large cargo of liquor 
“the vessel was given a seaworthy cer 
tificate and passed by the inspectors 
The ship was then passed by the insur- 
ance, although the port boiler was not a 
seaworthy boiler and was dangerous 
both to the ship and men aboard, also 
the main circwating pump rocker arm 
was cracked, this showing on one of the 
old log books, yet no mention of this 
was made at the time of inspection in 
New York.” 


E. L. WOODS RESIGNS 

Edmund L. Woods, for many years 
secretary of the Board of Marine Under- 
writers at San Francisco, and now in 
England, has cabled his resignation. 
Mr. Woods was born in London in 1848 
and first took up his insurance duties 
with the Union Marine. He came to 
San Francisco in 1872 with the same 
company, and remained with Faulkener- 
Bell & Co. until 1897. At that time he 
received the appointment of Pacific 
Coast marine agent for the Union Ma- 
rine and the Maritime. His election as 
secretary of the Board of Marine Under- 
writers came the same year. 


W. P. CARR PASSES AWAY 

W. P. Carr, general agent of the 
Hartford Fire in Boston. with headquar- 
ters in the Oliver Building, and a mem- 
ber of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change for many years, died suddenly 
at his home last Thursday. Mr. Carr 
had been associated with the Hartford 
for the past fifteen years. 


Sea is Overladen 
With Obsolete Ships 


SO LLOYD’S REGISTER SHOWS 


13,000,000 Gross Tons of Old Shipping 
25 Years of Age and Over Still 
Doing Service 


The figures recently published in the 
new volume of Lloyd’s Register giving 
the amount of the world’s tonnage in 
vessels of different ages contain matter 
for consideration by underwriters. It 
is stated that there are in existence 
nearly 3,000 vessels of between 25 and 
30 years of age, representing apourt 
6,000,000 gross tons, and about 6,000 
vessels of 25 years of age and upwards, 
representing about 7,000,000 gross tons. 
Vessels in both categories can only be 
considered elderly, from an insurance 
point of view. Elderly vessels are ex- 


pensive. They bring claims, not only 
on account of their aged material, but 
also because they represent more or 
less obsolete design, and are less effi- 
cient than modern vessels. 

Apart from this, it may be taken that 
older vessels are owned by foreign own- 
ers, or small owners who cannot afford 
to keep their vessels in the state of 
repair that the larger owner would. 
Foreign owners are, generally speaking, 
not such good owners as our Own coun- 
trymen, and all underwriters know how 
greatly ownership counts in the manner 
in which a vessel goes. Moreover, it is 
to be feared that the unscrupulous own- 
er sometimes gets repairs out of his 
insurance which are due to wear and 
tear account, and not to any casualty. 

One more factor comes into the calcu- 
lation, making the old vessel a_ bad 
risk, and that is the fact that the 
masters and officers of such vessels are 
not as a rule of the highest class. It 
is therefore somewhat alarming to learn 


that there are 13,000,000 gross tons of 


old shipping in existence, and that more 
than one-half of this amount is over 
twenty-five years old. The existence 
of this old tonnage is undoubtedly due 
to the war. At the time when every 
ton of shipping that could be got afloat 
was of inestimable value, owners hesi- 
tated before scrapping the veriest oid 
crock, 

When tonnage became less scarce, 
the shipping boom was still in being, 
and the old tonnage was sold to new 
owners, most of whom paid good prices 
and these, although now in difficulties, 
hesitate to scrap the property that cost 
them so dear. The result is that the 
market to-day insures vessels which in 
normal times would have been sent to 
the shipbreaker’s yard long ago. These 
vessels are insured on terms cheaper 
than any known before the war. They 
bring claim after claim, and yet under- 
writers go on renewing their policies, 
and allow values to be reduced without 
obtaining any real advance in premium, 

From “The Policy-Holder.” 
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In 1917, the directors of the Fireman's Fund 
decided to re-establish the Home Fire and 
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IN THE LARGE SEAL above is shown the Portals of the Past, standing under the firs in Golden 
Gate Park as a memento of San Francisco's great conflagration of 1906. These pillars were 
all that was left of a certain famous old Sani Francisco mansion after the fire. 


Well Received by Good Society 


After the San Francisco conflagration the Home 
Fire and Marine suspended underwriting, mak- 
ing the same satisfactory settlement with its 
claimants as did the Fireman’s Fund. 


IN THE SMALL SEAL below is shown the Portals of the Future, entrance to the splendid harbor 
of San Francisco. Through these portals passes a commerce that has helped rebuild San Fran- 
cisco as a great city of today, and that is shaping its destiny as a greater city of the future, 
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The company was licensed January 13, 1918, 
and by the end of that year was in operation 
in every state in the Union. 


Desirable agents received the Home Fire and 
Marine with unusual enthusiasm. 


Because its own record was godd, and because 
it came from a good family. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Two Hundred Attend 
Lake Placid Meetings 


BUSINESS SHARED WITH GOLF 
United States F. & G. Joins; St. John 
and Curtis Bring Olive Branch 
to Agents 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
Lake Placid, N. Y., Sept. 26.—The 
joint convention of the International 
Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and the National Associa- 
tion of’ Casualty and Surety Agents is 


Association of 


Some of the most cele- 
brated figures in the casualty under- 
writing and agency world are in attend- 


in session here. 


There are close to two hundred 
insurance men at the lake, a large at- 


ance. 


tendance for these conventions. 


President Braniff, of the agents’ asso- 
ciation, centered his theme around ac- 
quisition costs and relative subjects. 

Reviewing conditions in the field he 
pointed out that anti-discrimination laws 
have not affected the amount of com- 
missions paid. .He deplored the inter- 
company strife and petty bickerings be- 
tween officers “which has led to an 
unlevel commission scale throughout the 
country” and which serves to demoral- 
ize the field. This was followed by a 
straight denunciation of the practice of 
boosting all agents to “general agents.” 
He cited the need of supervision, adding 
that conditions are such that he would 
welcome the advent of an Augustus 
Thomas, a Will Hays, or a Judge Lan- 
dis in the casualty and surety business. 

Membership of 600 

Reports by Charles W. Oleson, secre- 
tary-treasurer, showing the membership 
to be close to 600 and the financial 
condition sound; T. C. Moffatt, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee; 
and George W. Webb, chairman of the 
executive committee, were read. Mr. 
Webb in the course of his report called 
attention to the fact that the association 
has not spent its time working for 
higher commissions for its members, but 
has rather worked for fair commissions, 
and he cited the present burglary rates, 
saying that those commissions were at a 
danger point due to the attempts of 
companies to break into the field and 
should be lowered. 

James L. Case, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
next extended the greetings of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
to the delegates. Although scheduled 
to speak Tuesday, this change was made 
to enable Mr. Case to meet another ap- 
pointment. 

Francis R. Stoddard, New York State 
superintendent, spoke on the new “Rat- 
ing Law and Its Relation to the Agents.” 
This speech is published in full in an- 
other column. 

Jesse S. Phillips, manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, spoke next, and he was 
followed by Henry S. Ives, of the Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House, 
Chicago. Both of these talks are printed 
elsewhere. ‘ 

The final action of the session was 
the announcement of the new committee 
on resolutions composed of Charles 
VanCampen, chairman; W. G. Wilson, 
Cleveland; John L. Tiernan, Jr., Buf- 
falo; J. T. Lawson, Boston; and Bennet 
McClure, Kansas City. 

U. S. F. & G. Joins 

An application for membership was 
received from the United States Fidelity 
& Guarantee and the company was ad- 
mitted to membership. 

It was decided to begin the business 
sessions at 9:30 o’clock instead of 10 
o'clock during the remainder of the 
convention. 


D. G. Luckett, of the 
Casualty, was named chairman of the 
committee on nominations, with C. S. 
Blake and R. H. Thompson. 

A message from Governor Miller ex- 
pressing his regret at being unable to 
attend the convention was read by Com- 
missioner Stoddard. The Governor men- 
tioned workmen’s compensation as a 
problem which must be solved largely 
by the underwriters. 

A. Duncan Reid Talks 

A. Duncan Reid, president of the as- 
sociation, spoke informally on the use 
ful history and still more useful future 
which belongs to the organization. He 
took co-operation for his keyword and 
dwelt upon the great test which he be- 
lieves is coming in the next five years. 
“Whatever is accomplished will be ac- 
complished through co-operation,’ he 
said, “and the responsibility rests 
squarely upon the shoulders of the 
executives.” He added that the mis- 
representations and misinterpretations 
to which the companies have been sub- 
jected have been due not to outsiders 
but can be traced within the ranks of 
the companies themselves. 

Mr. Stoddard spoke next on the “New 
Rating Law of New York and Its Appli- 
cation.” The text of his speech is re- 
produced in another column. 

Commissioner T. B. Donaldson, of 
Pennsylvania, spoke next quite informal- 
ly and very interestingly around the 
thought of educating all worth-while 
agents and weeding out the worthless, 
the part-time and the inefficient agent. 
He pointed out the good that will come 
from such action and the evil which 
grows from neglect. 


United States 





| TEE’D OFF AT LAKE PLACID | 





The U. S. F. & G. delegation had to 
flip a coin to determine the rightful 
owner of the lone lower berth accom- 
panied by eight uppers on the Sunday 
night convention train. 

* + +k 

Quite a number of delegates arrived 
early and spent some time on the links 
before the convention opened. 

a” * * 

The New York State Federation men 
took advantage of their temporary habi- 
tat to hold a meeting of the organiza- 
tions in nearby counties at Lake Placid 
on Wednesday. 

* * + 

After being subjected to a system of 
slow freezing on an unheated Pullman 
traveling slowly toward the convention, 
Jesse S. Phillips made immediate in- 
quiries as to the next train for home 
and left Monday afternoon after having 
delivered an address to the agents. 

. * * 

W. G. Curtis acted as spokesman for 
the committee of walking delegates, 
composed of himself and Vice-President 
St. John, of the National Surety, from 
the Employers’ Union, which came 
bringing an olive branch to the conven- 
tion of agents sitting in solemn con- 
clave. Curtis offered everything to the 
agencies with his left hand, but sug- 
gested that he “packed a wicked right.” 
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Braniff Denounces 
Excessive Commissions 


UPHOLDS THE LOCAL AGENTS 


Says Acquisition Cost Trouble Centers 
About Unfair Competition in 
Particular Districts 
T. Kk. Braniff, the live-wire generat 
from Oklahoma City, and presi- 
the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents since the 
resignation months ago of 
Charles Hood, was the personification 
of frankness and. straight-forwardness 
in his address this week before the con- 
vention at the Lake Placid Club. He 
strongly in defense of the 
local agent in the matter of acquisition 
costs, denying that the average agent 
received more than his just compensa- 
tion, and attacked the tactics of some 
aggressive companies in creating bad 
situations in certain places by the 
granting of excessive commissions to 
meet the competition of companies em- 

pioying similar tactics. 
President Braniff’s address 
The question 


ugent 
dent of 


several 


came out 


follows: 
which seems the most 
discussed in our business now is that 
of acquisition cost. The impression 
seems to have been created that there 
is a widespread demand on the part of 
the public for a reduction in agents’ 
commissions on both casualty and fire 
insurance. I have talked to a great 
many people about this subject, includ- 
ing those who pay the bill and the su- 
pervising officials of insurance depart- 
ments whose duty it is to protect the 
interests of the buyers of insurance, and 
I have failed anywhere to find evidences 
of the sentiment referred to. 

Some weeks ago I attended the an- 
nual convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at Swampscott, Mass., primarily 
for the purpose of learning at first hand 
what their attitude on this question 
might be. Not one of them in private 
conversation or in addresses before the 
convention had anything to say against 
the scale of commissions authorized by 
the various company bureaus or asso- 
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ciations to be paid agents generally. 
One of the commissioners, in comment- 
ing upon this subject, said there were 
approximately 150,000 insurance agents 
in the United States and that the aver- 
age annual commission received, by each 
is $700. Surely this wage scale would 
not even make a coal miner jealous. 

But there is serious opposition among 
insurance commissioners and many com- 
panies to the excess commissions that 
are being paid by fire and casualty and 
surety companies to the favored few. 
After many years of agitation and not 
without the opposition of many of the 
insurance companies themselves, the 
anti-discrimination laws affecting rates 
of insurance have become gradually 
adopted among the states. But the state 
laws did not at the same time forbid 
discrimination in the payment of com- 
missions to agents and the result is 
that competition for business among 
companies has created a demoralized 
condition in the commission situation. 
As was true among assureds before the 
rate anti-discrimination laws were 
passed, it is not to those who most de- 
serve them that favors are granted, but 
local competitive condition seems to be 
the controlling factor. 


Unlevel Commission Scale 


The result is that we have an unlevel 
commission scale over the entire coun- 
try and the influx of new casualty and 
surety companies into the field, each 
anxious to get a start and many pre- 
pared to make whatever inducements 
to agents are necessary to gain a foot- 
hold, are merely adding to the demoral- 
ization of conditions in the agency field 
and increasing the cost of insurance to 
the public. 

Furthermore, some of the older com- 
panies, grown strong and successful and 
ever anxious under an aggressive ad- 
ministration to make a showing of prog- 
ress, have from time to time, under the 
guide of a new and original theory as 
to how the business of casualty and 
surety insurance should be conducted, 
set out to demoralize the agency forces 
of its competitors by offering extra in- 
ducements in the way of commissions 
or allowances. The companies affected, 
seeing their agents and their business 
slipping away from them, began to re- 
taliate and went the offending compa- 
nies one better, and as a consequence 
there has been created the condition 
of excessive acquisition cost to which 
the insurance commissioners object, 
most of the thoughtful agents have 
looked upon with despair, and which we 
have reason to believe most of the com- 
panies themselves consider with deepest 
concern and apparently a sincere desire 
to effect a reform. 


Agreement Means Solution 


As a matter of fact, there are very 
few problems in the insurance business 
which the companies could not solve if 
they could only agree among them- 
selves. But a solution of these prob- 


lems between the companies themselves 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Publie Attitude 
Is Key to Safety 


DAVID VAN SCHAACK BELIEVES 
Ultimate Success of Accident Cam- 
paigns Will Come From Public 
School Education 
In an address before the casualty 
underwriters on Tuesday at Lake Placid 
David Van Schaack, director of the bu- 
reau of inspection and accident preven 
tion of the Aetna companies, urged that 
education of the public mind is the key 
which will make ideal results realities. 
Only by education, he pointed out, can 
that persistent demand be obtained 
which will improve the morale of the 
police departinents, the careful consid 
eration of traffic rules by individuals 
composing the public, and the planting 

of right ideas in the new generation. 

The text of the address follows, in 
part: 

I cannot discuss precisely the subject 
assigned me, “Automobile Accident Pre- 
vention Campaign,” for the character of 
the campaign which has been author- 
ized by the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters has not yet been 
determined. As you doubtless know, it 
was the thought of the bureau’s execu- 
tive committee that the campaign 
should be conducted in part directly by 
the bureau and in part through = co- 
operation with the National Safety 
Council. While the trustees to whom 
the conduct of the campaign has been 
assigned by the bureau have discussed 
it in a general way, no definite decisions 
as to detail have yet been made, and 
the extent of co-operation with the Na 
tional Safety Council is yet to be fixed 
by conference with the representatives 
of that organization. 

The decision of the bureau to under 
take an automobile accident prevention 
campaign is one of the most interest- 
ing and, | think, important develop 
ments in the recent history of insur- 
ance, for it marks the entrance of insur 
ance companies into the broad field of 
public accident prevention, 

The proposed campaign should be the 
beginning of an equally effective move 
ment by insurance companies in the 
field of public accident prevention; and 
it is, therefore, deserving of the keenest 
interest on the part both of insurance 
men and of the general public. When 
I say “insurance men,” | mean the men 
in the field, the agents and the brokers, 
as well as the men in the home offices 
of the insurance companies, 

While this campaign is undertaken 
for reasons of good business, its conduct 
will be, at the same time, the fulfillment 
of a social function which, | think, prop 
erly attaches to the business of insur 
ence. And participation in this cam 
paign will reflect just as favorably upon 
the individual agent or broker as it will 
upon the companies furnishing the 
funds to carry it on, and upon the busi- 
ness of insurance in general. 


Hazard Demands Action 


The rapid and startling increase in 
the automobile hazard practically de 
mands that insurance become a= con- 
servator as well as a fiduciary and dis 
tributing agency in the matter of auto- 
mobile accidents. It is in the interest 
of insurance that automobile rates be 
kept within bounds, for a high rate of 
insurance not “only develops a pro- 
nounced sales resistance, but it is actu- 
ally less profitable to insurance com- 
panies. 

furthermore, while it is in the in 
terest of public policy that there should 
be a means through automobile insur 
ance of distributing the shock of indi 
vidual losses as Well as of making pay 
ment for such losses certain, it is equal- 
ly in the interest of public policy that 
there should be no diminution through 


automobile insurance of the sum total 
of responsibility for the prevention of 
loss, which is more important to so- 
ciety than the payment for loss. 

Fortunately, it is at the same time 
both good morals and good business for 
the insurance companies to undertake, 
so far as may be within their power, to 
diminish the number and seriousness of 
automobile accidents; and while the bu- 
reau, in announcing its proposed cam- 
paign, has frankly stated that it has 
undertaken it for business reasons, 
there is certainly cause for gratification 
in the unavoidable thought that its con- 
duct will contribute toward a distinct 
social benefit. 

Public’s Attitude Important 

The reduction of automobile accidents 
is a complicated problem which must 
be approached in detail from a number 
of different angles. Its solution, so far 
us solution may be possible, depends, 
however, in the last analysis, to use a 
much-abused phrase, upon a change in 
the state of mind of the public and of 
the individuals composing the public. 
To bring influence to bear which will 
contribute toward this change in state 
of mind is the fundamental basis of any 
automobile accident prevention cam- 
paign which is to stand any chance of 
reasonable success. It will be the basis 
of the campaign which has been author- 
ized by the bureau. 

There is a great deal of valuable work 
to be done in the accumulation of illumi- 
nating statistics of automobile accidents 
and careful analyses of their causes, 
and research along many lines such as 
highway arrangement, signaling, and 
the like, may proceed to great advan- 
tage; but without a right state of mind 
in the public, the remedies for these 


»uccident causes cannot be applied, nor 


can proper benefit be derived from the 
results of research. 

There is great improvement possible 
in the enactment of more. stringent 
state laws and municipal ordinances 
governing the licensing of drivers, the 
use of highways and the operation of 
motor vehicles; but neither can these 
remedial measures be brought into 
existence nor successfully applied with 
out a marked change in the public state 
of mind. 

How to reach the public collectively 
and individually, with a view to influenc- 
ing this state of mind is the big question 
which the trustees of the bureau’s auto- 
mobile accident prevention campaign 
must undertake to answer, for the other 
matters are of relatively minor impor- 
tance, 

Safety Education Sure 

While, as | have said, details have 
not as yet been agreed upon, I think | 
can safely state for the trustees gen 
erally that they view with special favor 
ihe promotion of safety education in 
ihe public schools of the country and 
the mobilization of sentiment in com- 
munities through the efforts of perma- 
nent safety organizations. Experiments 
along both these lines have been car 
ried on for several years by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and they show 
unmistakable signs of increasing effec- 
tiveness. It is on account of this favor 
able experience that the executive com- 
mittee of the bureau recommended to 
the trustees of the campaign that they 
spend approximately half of the $60,000 
fund through the National Safety Coun- 
cil. It was doubtless led to take this 
action not only by the promise of suc- 
cess in the public accident field given 
by the council’s method of community 
organization, but also by the unmistaka- 
ble results attained in the industrial 
accident field, which have been accel- 
erated by the same means. The coun- 
cil’s methods in industrial safety having 
proved so practically effective, there is 
reason to believe with some confidence 
that its work in the publie safety field 
will also be of real benefit. 

Follows Public Demand 
The council’s plan of promoting pub- 


Convention 


° 
lic safety in a community is based upon 
the fundamental idea of bringing into 
the movement representatives of all the 
local interests properly concerned in 
the welfare of their city, and the or- 
ganization thus formed is presumably 
in a better posifion than any other 
agency to bring about that widespread 
sentiment for traffic safety which is 
essential to securing results upon any 
large scale. Not only can existing laws 
and ordinances be better enforced by 
arousing public sentiment in a commun- 
ity through such organization, but bet- 
ter laws and ordinances may be enacted 
and enforced in response to this senti 
ment. The morale of the police and the 
courts as regards enforcement of traffic 
rules, arrests and punishment will im- 
prove in proportion to the public de- 
mand for safer conditions. 

Atter experiments along various lines, 
a method has been found and tried out, 
which seems to be the correct one. It 
does not add to the already overcrowded 
curriculum, but presents safety through 
the subjects already taught. Wherever 
this method has been presented to edu- 
cators, it has met with great favor, not 
only on account of its humanitarian 
value, but also because the introduction 
of safety into the regular educational 
courses seems to vitalize these courses 
and arouse greater interest in them on 
the part of the pupils. The extension 
of this sort of safety education through- 
out the schools of the country cannot 
fail to be of tremendous value not only 
to the nation as a whole, but to the in- 
surance business. 

To use just one illustration, it is not 
difficult to appreciate the difference in 
accident possibility when the  pedes- 
trian, the motorist, and the policeman 
of the not remote future have each and 
all had consideration of safety made an 
essential part of their state of mind in 
the process of their education, 

I have spoken first of that part of the 
automobile accident prevention cam- 
paign which will be waged in co-opera- 
tion with the National Safety Council, 
because the effort to change the state 
of mind, both individual and public, 
upon which all accident prevention 
hinges, can apparently be made. best 
through this co-operative effort. 

There is work of essential impor- 
tance, however, to be done by the bu- 
reau directly and through its company 
members. In the first place, a better 
body of automobile statistics and a 
more careful analysis of them to reveal 
the real causes of automobile accidents 
are sorely needed, and the bureau has 
an important duty to perform in this 
direction, just as the companies have 
in helping to furnish the material from 
which these statistical analyses may be 
made, 

Research Necessary 

There is also much research work of 
importance to be undertaken or fur- 
thered in connection with the construe- 
tion and equipment of motor cars, with 
the layout and arrangement of high- 
ways, and with danger signs and sig- 
nals, so as to promote traffic safety. 

There is need, too, of a study of 
methods of traffic control which tend to 
promote safety without undue interfer- 
ence with the facilitation of traffic and 
of some effective method of bringing 
knowledge of these to the attention of 
cities and towns to whose conditions 
they may apply. 


Bureau Should Co-operate 

The bureau and its constituent com- 
panies, moreover, have their own direct 
part to do in helping to mobilize senti- 
ment in favor of more effective automo- 
bile accident prevention control and a 
better state of mind as regards automo- 
bile accidents. I am voicing only my 
personal opinion in this respect, but I 
believe that the bureau should have its 
branches co-operate in every possible 
way in community organizations in ter- 
ritories in which they are located, and 
in any other work designed to promote 


traffic safety. The bureau should also 
influence its company members to urge 
their agents to interest themselves indi- 
vidually in similar co-operation, and to 
see that local organizations of agents, 
of which they are members, also co- 
operate. The insurance men in any 
community can be a real force in this 
campaign if they will lend their aid 
individually and collectively both in 
organizing their communities for syste- 
matic public accident prevention work 
and in actively helping to carry on that 
work. 
Field Men Necessary 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the importance of such activity by 
insurance agents and brokers. If it is 
good business for the companies to en- 
ter the public accident prevention field, 
it is equally good business for the indi- 
vidual insurance man. If the companies 
experience a sales resistance from high 
rates, so does the insurance salesman. 
If insurance companies will fulfill a 
proper social function in seeking to re- 
duce the automobile accident hazard, so 
will individual insurance men play the 
part of good citizenship in co-operating 
in the movement. 

And, incidentally, they will help to 
give the business of insurance that 
standing in society which is its natural 
right but which I think it has never 
had. Insurance is one of the great 
fundamental activities which are the 
foundation of the economie structure of 
society, yet this fact is not commonly 
recognized. In any great civic move 
ment, we find the bankers invited to 
participate as bankers, the merchants 
as merchants, the manufacturers as 
manufacturers, the lawyers as lawyers, 
but only too rerely the insurance men 
as insurance men rather than as indi- 
vidual citizens. Insurance should com- 
mand more general respect as an essen- 
tial business or professional activity, 
and the way to get this respect for it 
is for insurance men, as such, to seek 
to take part in just such movements of 
public benefit as this automobile acci 
dent prevention campaign. 

| have referred only to organization 
of communities, such as large cities or 
groups of smaller towns for public 
accident control, but there is good 
reason to believe that state-wide efforts 
toward automobile accident prevention 
will be actively made by a comparative- 
ly early date through the ageney of the 
administrators of motor vehicle laws. 
One state, Connecticut, is already en 
gaged in such work, and it is probable 
that a number of leading states will 
soon take it up. The influence of motor 
vehicle administrators in procuring bet- 
ter laws and law enforcement, as well 
as in stimulating education of the pub- 
lic, can be large, and their necessarily 
close relationship with the highway de- 
partments of their states should develop 
a practical co-operation for traffic safety 
of very considerable value. 

It is not unreasonable to expect that 
other interests may become very active 
in the field of automobile accident pre- 
vention. Automobile manufacturers and 
automobile clubs are just as much con- 
cerned in this problem as are insurance 
companies and public officials, for mo- 
tor traffic has become so great and its 
hazards so serious that both the maker 
and the user of motor cars may find 
themselves adversely affected unless a 
reasonable measure of control is gen- 
erally applied. The manufacturers have 
already evidenced their interest in other 
ways than by endeavoring to make their 
cars as safe as possible, and a number 
of automobile clubs have locally at- 
tacked the problem either by them- 
selves or in co-operation with others 
concerned. Intensification of these 
activities and a co-ordination of them 
with those of other interests would be 
highly desirabie in order not only to 
avoid undesirable application of effort 
but to apply everywhere the most prac- 
tical methods. 
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Names Fundamental 
Underwriting Evils 


EXISTING IN SURETY FIELD 
J. R. Bland Shows Points of Strength 
And Weakness in Surety 
Business 
Speaking before the joint session o7 
the Lake Placid convention on Wednes- 
day morning, J. S. Rowe, vice-president 
of the United States Fidelity & Guar 
antee, gave a careful summary of the 
scope .of corporate suretyship and 
pointed out its advantages over the old 
policy of personal surety. His subject 
was the general question of “Surety 
ship” giving him a wide range of sub- 
ject matter, but he kept to things which 
touched the problems of the agent in 
his relation to his company. Mr. Rowe 
reud the address written by President 
John R. Bland of the same company, 

who was unable to be present. 

The text of the address follows, in 
part: 

To be successful the agent must 
familiarize himself with details and 
technicalities, for the way to success in 
the insurance business is long and diffi 
cult, and the efficient agent must pos- 
sess a wide knowledge of his subject. 
jndirectly, he constructs railroads; tun 
nels: mountains; creates great engines 
of war; digs irrigating ditches and 
canals; dredges rivers and harbors; 
erects water-works for cities, capitols 
for states and courthouses for counties; 
builds lighthouses; undertakes public 
works; watches with a fatherly care 
over the employes of banks, often sav 
ing the bank from ruin and the com 
munity from disaster; bonds railroad 
and transportation officials: guarantees 
the performance of public and private 
contracts; guarantees the fidelity of 
public officials and requires of them a 
frequent and exact accounting. He sees 
to it that officers of beneficial and 
building and loan associations are care- 
fully supervised, and that fiduciaries 
regularly and systematically render 
satisfactory reports of the trust funds 
in their custody, 

Corporate surety in its manifold re- 
lations to the public is not properly 
understood. It is not actuated by mo- 
tives of philanthropy. Its functions 
were never supposed to cover financial 
obligations, except such as are Co-ex- 
istent with the issuance of contract 
bonds and bank depository bonds. In 
the case of fidelity bond it is true it 
takes a chance, but a chance is taken 
because the party bonded knows that 
if he defaults he commits an act which 
makes him criminally liable. 

Surety Not Personal 

Suretyship should never be personal, 
certainly never gratuitous—such a ser- 
vice is an injustice to him who becomes 
surety and to him for whose benefit 
the surety is given. Experience has 
demonstrated that thousands of per 
sonal bonds, regarded as amply good 
at the time they were given, are worth- 
less when a liability has accrued. On- 
ligation frequently has been avoided 
because seme way has been found, 
either legislative or political, to afford 
relief. 

In 1894, when the question of allow 
ing the several departments of the 
United States Government to accept 
surety bonds was being agitated in 
Congress, the then Secretary of the 
Treasury made a report in which he 
stated that at that time the United 
States Government held uncollected and 
uncollectible judgments against person- 
al sureties aggregating more than thir- 
ty-five million dollars. 

Kvery year’s experience enables us 
to reject uncouth and unwieldv methods 
and to avoid errors: enough has ae 
ready been achieved to give fair prom- 


ise of a system which must gradually 
become @ sCleuace, eucouraging the hope 
that the burden of default which rested 
so 1oug upon the individual will be 
ligced Lrom wis shoulders and entirely 
superseded by corporate suretyshbip. 

Cadfly cOusidered, tue institutien of 
corporate surelyship, is one of the 
blessings of the twentieth century; it 
has become a necessity and essential 
to the country’s development. Jt has 
come to be regarded as an indispensable 
protection to the Governinent, the state, 
the city, the corporation, the man of 
wealth aod the working man. 

Corporate surety companies are ex 
amined trequently. These examinations 
are conducted by experienced account 
ants, who make detailed reports dis- 
closing the individual company’s finan- 
cial condition, 

All wellregulated insurance com 
panies invite examination and super 
vision, and do not object to the enact- 
ment of reasonable laws; but the im 
portance of these great Companies to 
the individual, to the firm, the corpora- 
tion, the state and the nation should 
protect them from prejudicial legisla 
tion. All should recognize their value 
and all should encourage and assist in 
giving them permanent existence. 

Capital Not Sufficient 

Capital and surplus alone do not 
make an insurance company strong. If 
behind the company are men of char- 
acter and integrity, if those conducting 
it are men of experience, foresight, con- 
servatism and capacity to grapple with 
hard problems and win out, they can 
pull the company through, though it 
may hot have great resources; but if 
they be piungers, theorists, novices, 
ready to take a long chance with other 
people’s interests, wanting in practical 
knowledge, unable to see pitfalls until 
they tumble into them, they can make 
capital and surplus melt away like ice 
in July. 


Eight Fundamental Evils 

All surety men agree upon the funda- 
mental principles underlying the surety 
business; therefore, there is similarity 
in their policy and management. More 
over, there is no disagreement in ref 
erence to the evils that exist, and [| am 
going to point out some of them to you, 
They are: 

One; the writing of bonds covering 
stete, county and municipal officials, in 
which the official bond guarantees the 
solvency of the bank of deposit, while 
the bank gives the official no surety 
bond guaranteeing his official deposits 
in the bank; thus the surety becomes 
sponsor, and guarantees not only the 
honesty of the official, but the business 
management and solvency of the bank. 
This evil is accentuated when the ofli- 
cial happens to be the president of the 
bank where the deposits are made and 
the bank fails. This was illustrated in 
the case of the Chelsea Bank of Michi 
gan where the State Treasurer deposn- 
ed public funds. The bank failed, and 
nearly every surety company in the 
United States had to walk up to the cap- 
tain’s office and pay the State of Michi 
gan, in the aggregate, over $600,000. 

Two; knowledge on the part of the 
agent that the risk is undesirable, yet 
in spite of which it is transmitted for 
acceptance, 

Three; the absence of essential 
knowledge on the part of the agent, 
which prevents him from knowing 
whether a risk should be written or not. 

Four; undue haste--the agent should 
scrutinize carefully the man who is in 
a hurry to secure a bond. 

Five; the failure of the agent to fur- 
nish to the home office or the branch 
office proper information as’ to the 
nature of the risk. 

Six; failure of the agent to obtain 
indemnity or collateral guaranteeing 
the performance of difficult and danger- 
ous contractual obligations. 

Seven; the indiscriminate writing of 


fiduciary bonds, such as executors and 
guardians’, without requiring joint con- 
trol. 

Wight; the indiscriminate writing of 
appeal, supersedeas, release of attach- 
ment and other financial guarantees, 
without security. 

The agent should remember that all 
applications, policies and other forms 
must be clearly and accurately filled 
in, giving proper and correct informa- 
tion and data to the manager or the 
home office; otherwise delays arise and 
all sorts of complications ensue. 

Superficial information is useless 
nothing must be taken for granted— 
only actual facts count; and these facts 
must be carefully analyzed when ac- 
cepting or rejecting business offered, 
the importance of obtaining an ade- 
quate rate for the risk assumed being 
ever held in mind. 

Agents Must Look Ahead 

An agent must look ahead and con- 
sider the result which will follow the 
acceptance of the particular liability. 
The men who have succeeded best in 
life are those who have had the sagacity 
to build for the future. 

Out of the evils | have just enumer- 
ated grows the tendency on the part 
of the inexperienced underwriter to 
write bonds in toose form end to make 
rates of premium which do not properly 
compensate the surety company. 
Coupled with this is the neglect on the 
part of the inexperienced underwriter 
to inspect and supervise the risk prop- 
erly after it has been written. As a 
rule, agents do not volunteer informa- 
lion about a risk in force unless. in- 
quiries are made from the home office, 
In many cases it is just as important 
to follow up the risk as it is to exercise 
intelligent and conservative underwrit- 
ine methods in the beginning, 

mu . 

here are a few agents and brokers 

very Tew, fortunately who want it 
all and a little more and will hand you 
a bad risk as quickly as they will hand 
you a@ good one, if it comes their way. 
Such agents care litthe for the com 
pany and little for the reputation of 
their own agency, 

The yvood, reliable agent will have 
little respect for the company that. oft- 
ers to pay more than his business is 
worth and more than he knows. the 
traffic will bear, 

Safe underwriters have long since 
realized that the charging of adequa.e 
rates, che offering of insurance that 
really insures and the prompt payment 
of just claims produce the only results 
worth while. 

The policy and hope of every well- 
regulated company is, and will con- 
tinue to be, to possess such organiza- 
tion, discipline and = perfection of its 
system as will enable it to detect haz- 
ardous risks, and in declining them, to 
save the company from inevitable loss. 

While this is plain talk, and while 
this subject is entitled to serious con- 
sideration, let me beg of you to under- 
stand that these remarks are not in 
tended in any way to reflect upon the 
methods of agents generally. 

The manager or agent must not lose 
sight of the fact that, while he is living 
a strenuous life, while he is in fierce 
competition with others, while he is 
vrappling with an opponent, there is 
an organization at the home office work- 
ing equally hard in formulating sound, 
advanced business methods, the ulti- 
mate purpose of which is to secure 
such revenue as will insure the best 
service and meet the needs of his cus- 
tomers. 

Should Invite Discussion 

Insurance companies should invite an 
interchange of opinion and a frank dis- 
cussion of any question or risk that 
may be submitted by their agents. Very 
often a risk, no matter how bad, can 
be whipped into such snape as to make 
it acceptable. But after all is said and 
written, the companies do not want the 


agents to feel aggrieved should the final 
decision be adverse to them. The discus- 
sion of questions, methods and risks 
is educational to both sides. 

The good agent of a surety Company 
is the Iman who is always on the firing 
line. He must keep the branch oflice 
posted regarding the movements of his 
competitors; im its true sense, he is the 
scout or the eyes of the company. As 
the agent is the producer, and is, there- 
fore, the power behind the gun, in him 
we must have an abiding faith. He 
has the financial strength of the com- 
pany behind him and he draws inspira 
tion and instruction from the company, 
while the company receives from him 
not only its business but much valuable 
information that he is able to give. 

ivery company should appreciate the 
efforts of its managers, its agents, its 
solicitors and its employes, and try to 
give them encouragement and support, 
The home office or branch office of any 
company never declines a piece of busi- 
ness without reluctance, and when it 
does it should aim always to convey 
its reason with as much courtesy as 
time and space will permit. The broad 
er outlook which the home office gains 
by coming into contact with the bust 
ness that all the agents forward from 
day to day and its wider experience 
from a close study of legal decision: 
should make its knowledge and judg 
ment better than theirs; and, as it must 
accept the responsibility of assuming 
the risk, it naturally claims the privilege 
of the last word. 

Must Fulfill Duty 

Any insurance company which goes 
into a community and asks for its con- 
fidence and patronage 1s soliciting a 
great favor; because, rightly under: 
stood, it involves great responsibilities 
on the part of the one who bestows and 
on the part of the one who receives, 

There exists a vilal responsibility to 
whicn every corporate surety must Meas 
ure up if it hopes to enjoy a continuance 
of the publie’s confidence; for, in case 
of default, the Company must come for 
ward and pay in full the amount of its 
liability. 

Corporate surety, in short, becomes 
interwoven with your business affairs, 
your body politic and your family 
Therefore, as a condition precedent to 
giving business to any surety Company, 
it is the duty of your citizens to look 
into the character of its management, 
its general policy and its financiat 
standing. 

Service to the assured is, also of the 
highest importance, and all companies 
should give more service and less talk. 
If a company gives the right kind of 
service, it doesn’t have to talk about it. 
Actions speak louder than words. 

One of the surest ways to hold good 
agents is to make their policyholders 
like the company. This means prompt, 
broad-gauged and non-technical hand- 
ling of claims. Any claim department 
that adopts indifferent, narrow, dila 
tory or technical methods will drive 
good business away faster than an army 
of good agents can put in on the com- 
pany’s books. This does not mean that 
the company should not make a search- 
ing investigation of every claim made 
against it, nor that when a claim is 
found unjust or dishonest the company 
should not resist payment. 

Service also calls for frequent and 
thorough supervision of risks suscept 
ible of improvement by inspection, with 
intelligent recommendations, and co- 
operation with our assured along lines 
of prevention. 

The business of a e»rporation is too 
big and its interests too varied for one 
man to contain the whole business with- 
in himself. The corporation of today 


signifies the resources, the brains and 
work of many men merged for one 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Economy the Test 
Of Company Success 


VOLUME 


Stoddard Tells Underwriters in Out- 
lining Workings of New York 
Rating Law 


NOT OF PREMIUMS 





Commissioner Stoddard, of New York, 
expressed his appreciation of the fact 
that his subject was of interest to the 
convention at Lake Placid, and of the 
fact that he was able to discuss it as 
one of the big problems of the day in 
insurance, in a talk on “The New Rat- 
ing Law of New York and Its Applica- 
tion” given on Monday morning before 
the Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
He referred to recent speeches on the 
same subject and the comments made 
on them as indicative of a spirit of 
agreement with the principles laid 
down. 

The text of his talk follows, in part: 

Probably all of you know that until 
this spring, Section 141 of the New 
York Insurance Law provided merely 
for supervision as to unfair discrimina- 
tion. In 1918 the New York Insurance 
Department caused the introduction in 
the Legislature of an amendment to 
section 141 which would have breught 
about the state supervision and regula- 
tion of fire insurance rates as to ade. 
quacy and reasonableness, This_ pill 
did not pass owing to the lateness of 
its introduction. It was, however, used 
as a basis for the bill drafted at the 
conferences during the past spring by 
the Insurance Department and others 
interested which latter bill was adopt- 
ed almost in its entirety by the Loex- 
wood Committee and was part of the 
recommendations of that committee to 
the Legislature, As a result of the 
foregoing, section 141 of the New York 
Insurance Law which had merely pro- 
vided for the supervision of rates as to 
unfair discrimination was amended so as 
to include the regulation as to adequacy 
and reasonableness of not only fire 
rates but also all casualty and surety 
rates except accident and health. No 
department in the United States has as 
much power of supervision and regula- 
tion short of actual rate making as the 
New York Department now possesses. 

Any paper concerning rate supervi- 
sion and regulation is necessarily in- 
complete unless there is a complete un- 
derstanding as to what is included in 
the term rate. The rate fixes what is 
to be the premium paid by the insured. 
The premium, as you all know, is com- 
posed of two component parts, namely, 
the pure premium and the loading. JT 
note that there has been widespread 
comment on my statement at Swamp- 
scott that the pure premium is the 
actual net loss cost. This carries with 
it the idea of scientific rate-making 
based on experience. As vov all krow, 
the loading constitutes the charge add- 
ed to cover acquisition cost, taxes, head 
office and administration expenses, and 
profits. In your business as in other 
lines the largest of these latter items 
is the acquisition cost. 

At the recent commissioners’ conven- 
tion at Swampscott, I was impressed 
with the attitude of the commissioners 
from all over the United States that un- 
scientific rate-making and poorly organ- 
ized rate-making bureaus must cease. 
The commissioners appreciate that 
every mistake in business organization 
and operation tends to raise rates ane 
make insurance more expensive for the 
insured. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners was the fact 
that the casualty and surety companies 
themselves recognized the necessity for 
united action in combining all rate- 
making functions in one big nation-wide 


organization. This will tend to make 
for uniformity in methods of compiling 
loss experience, in methods of company 
operation, in commissions and in the 
conduct of the casualty and surety busi- 
ness generally. All of this means econ- 
omy of administration and hence lower 
premiums for the insured which should 
be the aim of all company officials, 
agents and insurance departments. 


Sentiment Against State Rates 

All over the United States, on the 
part of commissioners and others who 
have the welfare of insurance at heart, 
there is a strong sentiment against 
state-made rates. There is a_ well 
founded feeling that the state should 
interfere as little as possible in private 
business. | believe that every commis- 
sioner of insurance shares this view 
and is anxious that every abuse at pres- 
ent existing in the casualty and surety 
insurance business shall be corrected 
by the companies themselves. If cas- 
ualty and surety companies build) up 
an efficient rate-making organization by 
combination of independent units, and 
if the different factors going to make 
the rate are fixed in a scientific way 
which is fair to the insured, there is 
no question but that the duties of the 
departments exercising supervision and 
reeculation of rates will be reduced to 
a minimum. This is the ideal situation 
which your companies should strive to 
reach. If, however, companies are not 
successful in eliminating present abuses 
and differences between companies, 
there can be only one result. The duty 
of supervision and regulation has been 
placed upon the departments and if the 
companies do not regulate themselves 
each state must perform its duty. Let 
me urge upon you company officers to 
do away with manv present abuses in 
your business, all of which are reflected 
in increased premiums which the in- 
sured must pay, and about which every 
experienced manager must know. 


Conditions Questioned 

Complaints are being made in the 
public press, and generally to the de- 
partment that an unhealthy situation 
exists today in the casualty and surety 
field, due to a struggle between com- 
panies for premium volume without 
proper regard as to how the business 
is being acquired. It is alleged that 
acquisition cost of business is unduly 
high for the reason that laree com- 
missions are paid to agents and brokers 
who have performed little or no ser 
vice; bonuses are also paid and some 
times excessive profit sharing contracts 
are made in addition thereto. It is 
alleged that agents are being bribed to 
leave the service of one company ance 
enter that of another by the offer of 
excess commissions with resulting at 
tempts to “switch” business. Jt must 
be granted by everybody that the cap- 
able insurance agent or broker per- 
forms a necessary function in connec- 
tion with the insurance business. The 
capable agent and broker must be ade- 
quately paid for services rendered and 
their interests must always be protect- 
ed. The legitimate agent and broker 
need have no cause to fear that his in- 
terest will not be protected by the 
Insurance Departments. The legitimate 
agent and broker merely wishes to be 
adequately paid for services renderea. 
As soon as a company pavs commis- 
sions, not for service rendered, but to 
induce an artificial premium volume, 
that company is putting an undue bur- 
den on the policyholder and is making 
action necessary by the state. 

The indications are that competition 
hetween companies is drifting away 
from competitive efforts to write new 
insurance and is being centered on ob- 
taining “producing agents” instead, 
with the consequent increase in com- 
mission demands. Jn the scramble for 
“producing agents” companies have In. 
stilled the idea of building up huge 
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agencies which have become known 
principally by their volume of business 
rather than by any profitable or con- 
structive service they may render. In 
fact many agencies have become so 
large that they nearly “wag” the com- 
pany and their demands for commis- 
sions are attentively listened to by the 
companies they represent. The ulti- 
mate standardization of commissions 
would undoubtedly place all producers, 
large and small, on the same basis and 
relieve the companies of any pressure 
for excessive commissions on the part 
of those agencies controlling much 
business. 


Economy the Measure 

The success of a company should not 
be measured by the size of its premium 
income, but rather by its prudent and 
economical management. Intelligent 
company officers realize that the pres- 
ent orgy in competition must stop and 
if the companies don’t .stop it them- 
selves, the commissioners will be 
obliged to stop it for them. 

I am confident that the companies 
with the assistance of their agents can 
correct these abuses” themselves. l 
have been impressed by the almost 
unanimous desire on the part of com- 
pany officers and leading agents to 
conduct their business along proper and 
scientific lines which protect the inter- 
ests of the insured. All that is needed 
is real co-operation between insurance 
companies to eradicate existing abuses 
and a realization that the success of a 
company is measured by economical 
Inanagement and service to policyhold- 
ers rather than by premium volume, 
The commissioners are most anxious 
fo aid the companies in working out 
their problems without interference, If 
the companies themselves take steps 
10 correct existing abuses they will int 
that they have complete moral support 
of the commissioners, Please realize 
that the Insurance Department of New 
York, like that of other states, is meant 
for service. If it can aid in any way 
in solving your problems, please call 
upon it. It wishes to co-operate with 
you in every way. The interests of the 
policyholders and the gooea of the husi- 
ness are the only motives that actuate 
the persons in it. T feel confident that 71 
the officials of the casualty and surety 
companies will determine to accomplish 
whatever is needed they will succeed, 
and the state’s supervision and regula 
tion of rates will be most sueceseful 
and necessarily of the moldest kind. 


J. R. BLAND’S PAPER 
(Continued from page 30) 
purpose into a business unit. When 
many men combine, their individual 
personality disappears, and the result 

is an impersonal body. 

The problem of the business man to- 
day is to give personality to a great 
impersonal corporation of which he is 
the chief. Personality implies some- 
thine human. The only source, then, 
from which a business can draw a per- 
sonality is the human element in it 
the men who are carrying on its ae. 
tivities. 

The corporation chief must make the 
men associated with him feel that they 
are integral parts of a great machine 
While it is true their acts are absorbed 
bv the ponderous activities of the 
whole. they must be made to realize 
that they have responsibilities, not only 
as business-getters and monev-makers, 
but also toward the public and toward 
their business associates. Judgement, 
originality. initiative and integrity 
must be applied alike by officers. heads 
of departments, field men. avents and 
attorneys, in order to make these men 
respect their professions. not alone as 
a means of acquiring a living. but be- 
cause good and faithful work brings 
its own reward, 


Stock Insurance 
Defends Democracy 


MUST FIGHT FOR’ JUSTICE 


Ives Tells Delegates Duty to Defend 
Investments of Policyholders 
Against Onslaughts 





Henry S. Ives, secretary of the Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House, 
speaking before the first session of the 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents on Monday morning on 
the subject of “The Duty of Insurance 
to the Public,” pointed out the duty of 
the insurance company representatives 
to fight for the rights of the policyhold- 
ers who have invested their money in 
indemnity contracts. If that fight means 
a fight for the fundamental institutions 
of the country, then insurance men 
must be on the firing line because it is 
their duty. He said, in part: 

There has been a tendency among 
those engaged in the business of insur- 
ance to overlook to a considerable ex- 
tent the social and political phases of 
their engagements and to confine their 
attention to the more personal and com- 
mercial features of the enterprise in 
which they are engaged. Whatever 
effort may have been made to combat 
the bartering away of democracy and 
all that it involves has been dictated 
perhaps more by a desire for the salva- 
tion of our own petty and inconsequen- 
tial selves than it has been by any seri- 
ous consideration on our part of the 
duty which we owe in the same connec- 
tion to those for whom we are the trus- 
lees, and to the public at large as well, 
We need to broaden our horizon, We 
need to remember that we are not sim- 
ply executing and carrying out a trust 
made up of dollars, but that we are in 
a larger way administering a trust in- 
volving the application of the most fun- 
damental social and economic princi- 
ples. If the institution of insurance as 
a privately conducted enterprise is de- 
stroyed, if the trust funds which we are 
safeguarding are fused in the seething 
camp kettles of the political Robin 
Hoods of the day, we, as executors of the 
national insurance estate, will have been 
unfaithful to those who have had faith 
in us, and we personally will suffer but 
little as compared to the millions from 
whom we hold a mandate for the pro- 
tection of their lives and property. 

A Policy More Than Contract 

A policy of insurance is not merely a 
contract of indemnity. It is more than 
a promise by the insurer to pay to the 
assured a stipulated sum of money in 
the event of the happening of a par- 
ticular contingency. The stilted words 
and formal diction of the indenture fur- 
nish no clue to its real significance. 
The obligations of service, security and 
solvency on the part of the insurer are 
for the most part implied, and it is to 
the everlasting credit of the legitimate 
stock insurance interests of America 
that these implied warranties have been 
carried out with unerring and exact re- 
gard for the trust which has been im- 
posed. 

The stability of the governmental in- 
stitutions which make the private own- 
ership of land possible and profitable 
are just as much a part of the security 
behind a farm mortgage as is the ap- 
praisement of the land mortgaged in 
terms of dollars. The bonds of Russian 
industries are valueless because the 
government which gave value to the 
property pledged has collapsed. The 
German mark is worth no more than 
the paper square which represents it 
because in that country the only sov- 
efeignty is that exercised by a’ debt. 
And for the same reason Russian pre- 
war insurance contracts are but a mem- 
ory and those of Germany consist only 
of futile words. If we, therefore, desire 
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that the insurance indentures of Amer- 
ica be not violated by the destruction 
or decay of the political and economic 
fundamentals upon which they rest, the 
path of duty before us is quite plain. 
Struggle for Democracy 

I need not detail to you the character 
of the struggle in which the patriotic 
people of this country are engaged to 
maintain and to perpetuate our free 
institutions and to preserve the eco- 
nomic stability of the nation. The re- 
cent strikes, the revolutionary doctrines 
promulgated by certain self-serving 
labor charlatans and the attacks on the 
integrity of the United States Supreme 
Court are only a few of the anti-demo- 
cratic manifestations which confront us 
all. Many of those engaged in the busi- 
ness of insurance in their private capa- 
cities as citizens have deplored this 
situation, but I doubt if many have ex- 
amined it from the viewpoint of their 
positions as executors of the national 
insurance estate. At the first intima- 
tion of legislation directly affecting the 
enterprise in which we are jointly en 
gaged we jump into the arena with com- 
mendable vigor. What is transpiring, 
however, within our comparatively 
narrow orbit is only a single phase of 
the wider world movement directed to- 
wards the return of monarchy under the 
guise of class absolutism, and the snuf 
fing out of the candle of individual 
achievement. 

State compensation insurance in Ohio 
is not nearly such a dangerous thrust 
at the heart of insurance as the owner- 
ship of the railroads by the government 
would be. Discriminatory legislation is 
not nearly so important as a menace to 
our affairs as is the general attack be- 
ing made on the’ capitalistic system. 
Tax troubles in [linois may .be mini- 
mized when compared to the far greater 
danger involved in the LaFollette pro- 
posal that the Federal Supreme Court 
be shorn of its power to declare acts of 
Congress in violation of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Insurance a Pledge 

The time has come to construe the 
insurance contract as a pledge for the 
defense of civilization. If this contract 
means anything it means that the trus 
tees under it must carry out all of its 
implied warranties with loyal zeal. The 
issues are precise and clearly defined. 
There is no evading the obligation if 
we would fulfill in ample measure the 
liabilities which we have assumed. 

To make a start in this direction I 
think it perfectly proper and feasible 
for the custodians of these great na- 
tional trust funds to enlist the active 
aid of their agents and representatives 
everywhere, to further every legitimate 
movement, political or social, which has 
as its aim the preservation of demo- 
cratic ideals, to oppose every sugges- 
tion for the socialization of any busi- 
ness or industry and to be a militant 
force in every fight to save the Con- 
stitution of the United States from 
spoilation at the hands of the enemies 
of individual liberties and the would-be 
destroyers of property rights and _ privi- 
leges. The owners of insurance con- 
tracts—the  policyholders—should be 
aroused to the danger which threatens 
their investments, their properties and 
their future success. The calm com- 
placency of this class in the face of the 
invasion of destructive doctrines must 
be eliminated. The people need to be 
told frankly and openly the necessary 
consequences if insurance is destroyed 
as a privately conducted enterprise and 
if the great funds which have been acecu- 
mulated for the protection of the public 
are seized by the political mercenaries 
of the day. It may seem strange that 
this situation is not generally under- 
stood, but we are confronted by a fact 
and not a theory, and it is our duty to 
enlighten, guide correctly and to edu- 


cate the public mind in every possible 
way. 
The Public’s Side 

Let us look for a moment at the other 
side of the picture—the public side. 
Strictly speaking, there is not now a 
well-defined state of the public mind— 
call it public opinion if you will—as to 
insurance as a business. As a system 
of indemnity and protection, insurance 
is looked upon quite generally as highly 
beneficient, as well as indispensable. 
No such universal opinion, however, has 
been crystallized concerning the man- 
ner in which it shall be provided and 
the method of its application. As an 
institution it has the backing of public 
opinion, as have such abstract con- 
cepts as the state and the church; as a 
business under its present mode of 
operation it still is lacking in this un- 
divided support in the same way as 
are transportation, meatpacking, grain 
handling and other like industrial ven- 
tures which are held out to be semi- 
public in their nature. 

Perhaps the most encouraging evi- 
dence that a sound public opinion in re- 
gard to the business of insurance is in 
the process of formation is the recep- 
tion of the attack which Samuel Unter- 
myer of New York recently made 
against this business during a legisla- 
tive committee hearing. He thundered 
and roared, he supplied, with the aid of 
the keen and precise sense of news 
values which he possesses, much inflam- 
matory material for the press, he in- 
sinuated and declaimed—in fact he sys- 
tematically invoked the aid of the en- 
tire demagogic lexicon from Alpha to 
Omega and from Hocus to Pocus. He 
proceeded upon the theory contained in 
the advice which the eminent preacher 
gave to his son as the latter left home. 
“George, my boy,” he said, ‘“‘when you 
get a thought that doesn’t amount to 
much shout it for all you are worth.” 

And what did it all amount to? Noth- 
ing; the people wouldn't listen. They 
didn’t evince any interest in the gso- 
called investigation. The only response 
came from a few pitiful officeseekers, 
and even they are finding it difficult to 
capitalize the “scandal’—and a “scan- 
dal” which such adventurers find it diffi- 
cult to capitalize is no scandal at all. 
SOUTHERN UNDERWRITERS MEET 

The annual meeting of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference 
will be held in the Rose Room at Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D. C., October 
3-5. The Southern Industrial Insurers 
Conference will meet at the same time, 
and the opening session will be a joint 
meeting of the two associations. Hight 
addresses by prominent speakers have 
been scheduled, including Commission- 
er Donaldson, of Pennsylvania, and 
Representative L. A. McFadden, chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking & 
Currency 





ANOTHER POLICY FORM 

Another form of accident and health 
policy has been issued by the Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee. The new form 
provides indemnity for any kind of dis- 
ability, regardless of its nature or ex- 
tent, growing out of accidental injur- 
ies or sickness disabling the assured for 
more than thirty days. It is called an 
income policy and is issued in any 
amount from $1.000 death benefit and 
$100 monthly income indemnity to 
$30,000 death limit with $600 as the 
monthly income. The policy is issued 
only from year to year and the company 
may dechne renewals, 





AMERICAN SURETY ELECTS 
Walter E. Frew, president of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank, was elected 
to the board of trustees of the American 
Surety last week. He succeeds the late 
William A. Nash, chairman of the board 
of the Corn Exchange bank, 


State Fund Insurance 
The Hole in the Dyke 


ACCORDING TO EDSON 8S. LOTT 


Draws Analogy Between Government 
Insurance and Old Story in 
Convention Speech 


Edson S. Lott, president of the United 
States Casualty, addréssed the joint 
session of the Lake Placid convention 
Wednesday morning on the general 
theme of “more business in goveru- 
ment—less government in business.’ 
He chose for his subject “The Hole in 
the Dyke,” and drew an analogy be- 
tween the constantly increasing flood 
of legislation for state funds and the 
old story of the Dutch boy and the 
leak inthe dyke. He quoted from both 
private and government authorities to 
show that sound reason opposes any 
interference with private enterprise. 
The text of his speech follows, in part: 

While all are familiar with the story 
of how Hans, the little Dutch boy, 
saved the people of his country from 
being drowned, please permit me_ to 
repeat it: 

Hans and his smaller brother were 
playing on that great dyke which keeps 
the sea from overflowing Holland. He 
saw a tiny hole in the dyke, only a 
little thing, yet large enough to let 
through a wee bit of water. 

The leak appeared to Hans to grow 
larger as he watched it. All his young 
life he had heard of the dyke: how it 
had been built by the painstaking and 
long-continued industry of many work- 
ers; how useful it was to keep the sea 
from rushing in and drowning every- 
body: why it was necessary constantly 
to watch and repair it; and that a little 
hole in it, if not immediately stopped, 
might soon grow so large that it could 
not be stopped at all. 

Hans immediately thrust a finger in 
the hole and commanded his brother to 
run and tell their father there was a 
hole in the dyke and to hurry to fix it 

The father quickly vrasned a shovel 
and ran to Hans, calling to others as 
he ran: “There is a hole in the dyke; 
come along with shovels.” 

When they reached Hans, he was 
faint from fright and fatigue. hut the 
dyke was repaired. the people were 
saved, and Hans was a hero. 

The present greatness and power of 
the United States of America are due 
to the refusal of the Government in the 
past to hold in check the initistive. the 
enterprise. the ambition and the thrift 
of its individual citizens. 

Our Government has prosnered he- 
canse its individnal citizens have pros- 
pered. They have prospered hecause 
the Government has protected them in 
their rights to the fruits of their in- 
dustry and erterprise. 

“In all its history,” our Government 
“has trodden down no man’s libertv” 
said Daniel Webster in the Senate of 
the Tinited States on March 7, 18509. 

This very month, the New York 
Times said: 

“Property and profits are the main- 
spring of human. activities.” 

This is an individualistic country, 
thank God. Jt is a country where su- 
verior intellivence along any line of 
hyman endeavor, the knowledge prop- 
erly to applv it. the ambition to make 
nse of it. and snfficient health and grit 
to keen everlastinelv at it. always win 
individual fame or fortune frequently 
both This verv fact is hateful.to those 
eneialists ard communists who wonla 
iacknlane all our citizens to a common 
level, 

There are many brands and breeds 
of socialists and communists. No one, 


not even one of themselves. seems to 
understand the superfine distinctions 


which mark the difference between 
them. But there is a common ground 
for all of them. They all hate, loathe 
and spit upon the “capitalistic system.” 
Even the capitalists among them—and 
there are some-—-seem to share these 
feelings and appear to long for the day 
when they shall divide their all with 
their improvident, thriftless and worth- 
less neighbors, that all hands may be 
in the same boat. What will happen 
when some damn fool rocks the boat, 
cannot be foretold. 

The opportunity for personal gain 
through individual effort has developed 
in this country a_ citizenship which 
has, in turn, made ours the most free 
and the most powerful country among 
the nations——-a country which our so- 
cialistic and communistic friends are 
loath to leave, even when invited to do 
so by our Government. Yet of late 
there has been a tendency on the part 
of our lawmakers to curtail individual 
opportunity by placing our Government 
in competition with its citizens, or by 
actually taking away altogether such 
opportunity, in connection with certain 
enterprises. This is clearly socialistic 
to the extent of removing the reward 
which belongs to individual effort. 

from some quarters there now come 
demands that the Government engage 
in the railroad business, in the coay 
mining business, in the banking busi- 
ness, in the grain elevator business, in 
the loan business, in the building busi- 
ness, in the insurance business, and in 
other businesses—even in the news- 
paper i (but always some other 
fellow’s business). 

You all know what North Dakota has 
done—or tried to do —or failed to do. 

Indeed, several states are now en- 
gaged in the insurance business, some 
competing with private companies, 
while the legislatures of others have 
given them a monovoly of one line of 
insurance, absolutely prohibiting  pri- 
vate insurance companies from com- 
peting with the state. 

The kind of insurance which some 
states carry on and have (by legisla- 
tive edict) a monopoly of, is workmen’s 
compensation insurance: and right now 
a bill is pending in the Congress at 
Washington which, if made law, will 
force the District of Columbia into the 
business of workmen’s compensation 
insurance and force all private work- 
men’s compensation insurance com- 
panies out of the District of Columbia. 

Such laws get on our statute books 
because the plea is made that the state 
‘an carry on the business at less cost 
and can give better service than private 
companies. That is that there is a halo 
surrounding an individual working for 
the Government which causes him to 
do better work for less money than he 
does when he is working for a private 
corporation. 

As respects workmen’s compensation 
insurance some of those who advocate 
that the state should go into this busi- 
ness say that inasmuch as the state 
enacts laws requiring emplovers to pay 
compensation to their accidentally in- 
jured employes, and also requiring em- 
ployers to carry insurance guarantee- 
ing the payment of such compensation, 
the state should furnish such insurance 
“at cost.” The advocates of such state 
insurance claim that it is wrong for 
private corporations to make a_ profit 
from what thev call the broken bones 
and bodies of disabled workmen. 

When the state goes into business 
generally and conducts all commercial 
entervrises, who will pay the cost of 
carrying on the state’s own functions? 
Last year it cost the taxpayers about 
one hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars to run the State of New York 

Private insurance companies paid the 
State of New York last vear over four 
million dollars in taxes, therebv reliev 
ing all the other taxpayers in the stat: 
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by so much. That is, if it had not 
been for the private insurance com- 
panies the other taxpayers throughout 
the State of New York must have paid 
over four million dollars in state taxes 
more than they did pay. 

State insurance funds (with one or 
two exceptions) not only do not pay 
one penny in taxes but in many ways 
they cost the state money, even though 
in New York State and elsewhere the 
private insurance companies are forced 
to contribute towards the cost of main- 
taining the department which conducts 
the state insurance fund. 

Perhaps you agree that the state 
should operate provision stores, drug 
stores, clothing stores, undertaking es- 
tablishments, cemeteries, farms, flour 
mills, building material establishments, 
grain elevators, insurance companies, 
etc. Even so, does not your sense of 
fair play prevent you from going still 
further and agreeing that the state 
should drive out all those now engaged 
in any one of these businesses and ab- 
solutely to prohibit anyone other than 
the state from hereafter engaging in 
any of these businesses? 

What would you say if the Legis- 
lature should pass a law putting the 
State of New York into the grocery 
business and actually prohibiting any 
individual, firm or private corporation 
from carrying on the grocery business? 

You object to individualistic monopo- 
ly; then please do not vote for govern- 
mental monopoly. What is the matter 
with “A fair field and no favor; an 
equal opportunity for all?” 

Please bear in mind that the cry 
for state compensation insurance does 
not come from those who pay the in- 
surance premiums, the employers. 

I ask those of you who believe that 
the only business of government is to 
govern. not to forget the little Dutch 
boy and the little hole in the dyke which 
protected an industrious and deserving 
people from swift and certain death. 

State-fund insurance in our country 
has made a little hole in the dyke— 
that great dyke which for long years 
has protected American individualism. 
If we permit that hole to grow larger 
it will, in time, perhaps within a very 
short time, grow large enough to let 
through sufficient water to inundate all 
private enterprise; for if a floodtide 
breaks through, our Government will 
conduct all business—none will escape. 

I ask you to help keep in good repair 
the dvke; that dyke builded and pre- 
served by the hands and lives of 
staunch Americans. 





BROKE TOOTH; WENT BLIND 


Insured Then Sued Company for Total 
Blindness Indemnity; Company 
Wins Case 


Judgment of the City Circuit Court 
of Norfolk was affirmed last week by 
the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals 
in the case of Whipple against the 
Fidelity & Casualty. Whipple, a promi- 
nent lumberman of that city, sued for 
recovery on a policy providing $5,000 
indemnity for total blindness. He claim- 
ed to have lost the sight of both eyes as 
a result of breaking a tooth while eat- 
ing a piece of peanut brittle candy 
November 7, 1919. A jury in the Nor- 
folk court returned a verdict for the 
full amount of the policy, but the court 
set the verdict aside and refused to 
order a new trial. From this decision, 
Whipple appealed to the Supreme 
Court. The Fidelity & Casualty in re- 
sisting payment endeavored to establish 
that Whipple’s blindness was due to 
causes other than external. Following 
the breaking of the tooth, Whipple was 
attacked with severe pains in the head, 
according to his claims, with the result 
that his eyesight became affected, total 
blindness ensuing in course of time. 
Two of the five appellate judges filed 
dissenting opinions, 


Stoddard Talks To 


EXPLAINS THEIR RELATIONSHIP 


Shows That the Law is of Real Benefit 
to Responsible Agents 


Following his talk before the under- 
writers association at Lake Placia, 
Commissioner Stoddard made an ad- 
dress before the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents in which 
he took up the relationships of the 
agents to the New York Rating Law. 
After a brief Summary of the ground 
covered in his first talk, the commis- 
sioner took up a straightforward pre- 
sentation of the situation facing the 
agents, as he saw it. His speech fol- 
lows: 

It seems rather fitting for me to speak 
to the agents after talking to the com- 
pany officials, for any correction of ex- 
isting evils must largely result from co- 
operation between agents and compan- 
ies. I have been told that agents 
throughout the country are alarmed at 
the New York Law, and believe that 
in some way it will be used to their 
detriment. The legitimate agent who 
performs real service for the insured 
has no reason to fear the effect of the 
law. The agent is a necessary part 
of the insurance business, and his inter 
ests must be protected. It is, however, 
for the best interests of agents and 
companies alike that certain abuses in 
the Casualty and Surety business be 
corrected. I have told the company offi- 
cials about certain abuses for which 
they are largely responsible, and IT now 
tell you agents about certain others for 
which some of your fellow agents are 
responsible. 

One of the greatest wastes in the tas- 
ualty business today is caused by the 
unscrupulous agent in connection with 
policies returned “Cancelled, not want- 
ed.” The bad practices of such agents 
hurt the decent agents. You know that 
it is the custom for companies to give 
agents or brokers thirty to forty days 
in which to return policies for flat can- 
cellation, during which period the lia 
bility of the company actually exists 
in the event of a loss. The policies are 
returned and in a substantial number 
of cases no premium is collected. Un- 
scrupulous agents or brokers can switch 
the business around, and give their as- 
sureds protection for probably — six 
months before being caught. If a loss 
occurs under such policies, the prem 
um is. of course, paid and a cla‘m 
made for the amount of loss. The giv 
ing of such free insurance by an agent 
or broker is a violation of the law. Any 
such agent or broker in New York 
State should be reported to the Insur- 
ance Department. We know how to 
handle such people. It is to your in- 
terest to get them ont of the business. 

There is very little deviation from 
rates under workmen’s compensation 
policies at the present time, and the 
juggling of classifications is being 
stonned. There are, however. abuses 
in the pay-roll audits with which you 
are acquainted. and which T will not 
enumerate, and which also must be 
stopped. 

In the surety business there has been 
a tendency to furnish bid honds to cer- 
tain preferred clients without anv 
charge for premium. Agents should not 
thus discriminate, and this practice 
should be stopped. 

Another class of arents and brokers 
who shorld he helped to leave the in- 
surance business are what mv fellow 
commissioner from Pennsylvania calls 
“nart-timers.” By this he does not re- 
fer to the legitimate part-time arent or 
broker. hut to the person who performs 
no service and who gets a license sole- 
ly so as to keen the commissions from 
going to a legitimate agent or broker, 


Convention 





He is generally an employe, relative or 
friend of the insured, and does no other 
insurance business. This is a species 
of rebating, though very hard to prove. 
In a paper which [| will deliver before 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Agents at Hot Springs, I am going to 
tell how in my opinion the agents’ as- 
sociations can aid the insurance depart- 
ments in getting rid of these people as 
well as in correcting other abuses. 
There are too many agents, a situa- 
tion for which the companies are large- 
ly to blame. The agents must make 
their living from the commissions ob- 
tained from the insurance business, and 
when there are too many of them it 
means a waste which the assured must 
pay. |I am in favor of fewer agents 
and greater service for the insureds. 
The question now most agitated tn 
the insurance press is acquisition cost. 
Admittedly, in many lines it is too high, 
but how to lower it is the problem. | 
believe that you agents must approach 
this question and solve it with the com- 


panies. In your ranks are men as well 
equipped mentally as any in the coun- 
try. You yourselves know where the 
abuses lie, and you do not need to have 
me tell you. If you yourselves, recog- 
nizing your duty to the public, succeed 
in correcting the trouble, the state un- 
der section 141 of the New York Insur- 
ance Law will have nothing further to 
do except perhaps to approve what you 
will have done. Do this work your- 
selves before someone calls on the state 
to do it for you. 

In closing | want to thank you for 
asking me to’ be with you. I am glad 
that it has given me an opportunity to 
explain that the new rating law is not 
to be made a means of oppression but 
rather a medium for assisting com- 
panies and agents to work out their 
problems. The aim of the State Depart- 
ment is to safeguard the interests of 
the assured, and this aim is furthered 
by helping those companies and agents 
who are a credit to the great business 
of insurance, 


T. E. BRANIFF’S ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 28) 


is as difficult of realization as a com- 
plete disarmament program among the 
nations of the world. Grievances for 
past injuries and suspicions of present 
motives are hard to dispel. Each com- 
pany has its own pet method of war- 
fare. The other fellows’ new fangled 
double action poison gas blanket policy 
for banks is atrocious and a violation of 
every rule of civilized warfare, but their 
own multiple service excess commission 
submarine for the use of brokers in dis- 
tress is essential to the preservation of 
their own safety and the only really 
painless, efficient and intelligent method 
= conducting a modern insurance com- 
at. 


The membership of this association is 
largely composed of general agents. The 
very life of the general agency method 
of conducting an insurance business has 
been threatened by certain companies 
who have deliberately and admittedly 
gone out gunning for us. Their excuse 
for thus attacking us is said to have 
been that the general agency system 
concentrated too much wealth in the 
hands of a few. I think we can agree 
with them partially—that is, if wealth 
was accumulated by any general agents, 
they were decidedly few. On the other 
hand, there were thousands of us gen- 
eral agents who ranged from reasonable 
prosperity to the verge of bankruptcy. 
But their real reason for this attack was 
the fact that the business had been 
built up largely through general agen- 
cies and they hoped to build themselves 
up by tearing someone else down. 

So they began to promote all agents 
to the rank of general agents, with in- 
creased commissions but no increased 
responsibilities. Brokers generally were 
shown the same consideration. They 
were especially liberal with the good 
producing local agents and brokers of 
other companies. Of course, other com- 
panies, after suffering a long time, felt 
called upon to retaliate, and, not know- 
ing what else to do, have done the same 
thing. 


Forced Limitation Is Threatened 


Now this business still has to be 
supervised and stimulated. It must be 
done either through a salaried office or 
through a commissioned office. In either 
event there must be a margin of expense 
provided for supervision over and above 
the commission allowed the producing 
agent or broker. In the case of a sal- 
aried office, the total cost of acquisi- 
tion and supervision has already mount- 
ed to the point where it is a matter of 
grave concern to the companies and the 
insurance commissioners. In the case 
of the commissioned office, there is no 
longer a living margin in the business. 
But this condition will not and cannot 


continue. If the companies themselves 
cannot agree, a reasonable basis of ac- 
quisition cost will be forced upon them 
by the public through the insurance de- 
partments and there is reason to be- 
lieve many of the companies would wel- 
come such a development. When that 
time comes the general agent who 
knows his business can live and prosper 
on the margin that must be allowed for 
supervision and development. 

Now, where do the interests of the 
producing agent and broker lie in this 
question of commissions? The com- 
panies make the commission market 
and as long as there is trading to be 
done advantage will be taken of it. But 
excessive commissions bring about ex- 
cessive costs of insurance to the public, 
which engenders ill will on the part of 
the public and not only brings our busi- 
ness into disrepute but leads to inimical 
legislation. For what the few have en- 
jioved the many are made to suffer. 
When the legislative surgeons go to 
work they usually give little heed to a 
vareful diagnosis but cut deep. State 
administration of insurance and state 
insurance funds may not be skilfully, 
scientifically or successfully managed 
from the standpoint of the insurance 
actuary, but from the standpoint of the 
insurance agent or broker they spoil a 
lot of commissions. 

Permanent Commission Policy Needed 

A permanent policy in the compensa- 
tions and customs of our business is our 
greatest need. By this I do not mean 
the imposition of arbitrary restrictions 
which would hamper development and 
individual initiative, or the advancement 
of underwriting and company policy in 
keeping with the changing conditions of 
business life. What I do mean is the 
establishment of a fair and reasonable 
basis of compensation to agents, brok- 
ers and supervising offices, which can 
be supported by custom, by public opin- 
ion and by company organizations, so 
that it will become an established fact 
in the business. The man who enters 
the insurance business should know that 
the efforts of his labor will not be sud- 
denly and arbitrarily taken away from 
him by the constantly changing prac- 
tices and rules, or lack of rules, which 
have obtained in the past. 

Commercial strife and disagreement 
are incident to the development of all 
big business. Men who are successful 
have dominating personalities. They 
refuse to surrender their own ideas in 
favor of another’s, even though that 
other may have been equally as suc- 
cessful as they. The bankers. you will 
remember, were very much divided on 
the value of the Federal Reserve Bank 
system. Many of the big fellows pre- 
ferred to paddle their own canoe, 
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Curious Wavs Of 
Getting Injured 


INTERVIEW WITH L. F. BUTLER 
Five Times as Many Accident Claims 
Come From Injuries at Home Than 
on Train or Ship 
Herbert the 


Waring, a writer for 


“American Magazine,” secured an in 
terview with President Louis F. Butler 
of the Travelers, in which he induced 


Mr. Butler to the 
ways people have of getting hurt. 


various 
The 
interview appears in the October issue. 
Most of are 
minor objectively, 


enumerate 


the hazards of the home 


ones, when viewed 


hut nevertheless the great majority of 


claims arising outside of occupational 


from mis 
Butler’s 


herewith in 


accidents in factories occur 


haps in the home. Mr inter- 


view, which is published 
part, is enlightening and of sales value 
to casualty agents: 

One cold night last winter, an insur- 
ance man of Hartford, after attending 
« lecture on fire prevention, stopped his 
automobile at a drug store to buy de- 
natured alcohol. After pouring the alco 
hol into the radiator of his machine to 
prevent the water from freezing, he 
wanted to see how high the mixture 
came in the tank. So he struck a match 
and held it over the opening. An ex 
plosion immediately followed. The in. 
surance man was badly burned and his 
sight was permanently injured. 

Many men have been hurt in exactly 
the same way; and the strange thing 
about it is that every one of these men 
must have known better —-as the insur- 
ance man certainly did 

Some 
parties, 


years ago, a guide for touring 
just before starting on a round- 
the-world journey, insured himself 
against accident From that time, until 
the other day, the insurance company 
received no communication from him 


other than remittances for his annual 
premium. But the other day this letter 
came: 


“Since T took out an accident policy, 
have been around the world five times. 


Never got a seratch. Home from last 
trip yesterday. This morning went 
down-cellar. Somebody had left a white 
wash bucket on the stairs. Fell over 
the bucket. Broke my collar bone.” 
The largest accident insurance com 
panies are paying about five times as 
many claims to people hurt in their 
homes as they are paying to people 
hurt on trains or steamships! They 


are paying almost as many claims to 
people hurt in their homes as they are 
paying to people hurt in or by auto 
mobiles! 

There is searcely any object with 
which you come in contact at home 
which has not been a cause of accident 
to thousands of people, or which may 
not be the cause of an accident to you, 
if you are careless. Perhaps one of the 
chandeliers in your house is so low 
that you cannot avoid a collision if you 
walk directly under it. Or you may 
have a hanging lamp located where you 
may bump into it. Perhaps you think 
vou have established the habit of walk- 
ing around the chandelier or lamp: but 
some night you will enter in the dark, 
forget about it or misjudge the dis- 
tance, and you will collide with it. Per- 
haps you will suffer merely a slight cut 
on the scalp, but you mav break your 
glasses, and lose your sight by getting 
a piece of the lens in your eye. 

People who use shower baths have 
somewhat similar accidents; but in this 
case the trouble is likely to come just 
as the bather steps under the shower. 
If the water is cold, he responds to the 
shock by “hopping” to stimulate his 
circulation, and since he is hopping on 
wet tiles or concrete flooring, he is 
likely to slip and have a bad fall. 

Traffic 

One of the 


Accidents at Home 
commonest accidents in 


the home might be considered under 
the head of traffic difficulties, since the 
person is hurt because he skids in turn- 
ing a corner. These accidents are due 
to unsecured rugs and over-polished 
floors. 

In recent years, accidents of this kind 
have greatly increased because of the 
growing preference for hard-wood floors 
and rugs. People have fractured their 
skulls, broken arms and legs, sustained 
internal injuries, and met with death 
througlf this cause. If the danger spot 
is just beyond the threshold of a room, 
it seems better to have no rug at all 
than to have a very light-weight rug, 
which will look to the person entering 
like an isle of refuge but which serves 
only to accomplish his downfall. 

Every spring a number of people 
break their fingers, or bruise and cut 
themselves in beginning the seasonal 
pastime of swatting flies. And there is 
another type of accident that is fast 
becoming so numerous that insurance 
men will tell you it is a part of the 
history of our time. J mean the acci- 
dents caused by “home-brew.” 

One evening not long ago, a man who 
was visiting at a friend’s home was 
invited by his host to come into the 
kitchen to have a taste of home-brew. 

“Why the kitchen?” asked the friend, 


laughing. “Isn’t it admitted to the 
parlor?” 
“It isn’t that,” said the host; “but 


when | open a bottle I never know just 
where the cork is going! I don’t want 
to spoil the furniture, and I wouldn’t 
want to break the glass over grand- 
father’s picture!” 

So they went to the kitchen and the 
brew-master proceeded with the cere- 
monies while his friend bent over in 
front of him, laughing at the struggle 
the host was having with the cork and 
bottle between his knees. Suddenly, in 
the midst of the merriment, the cork 
flew out and struck the host’s friend 
in the eye! All the pleasantry at once 
became a tragedy; for a visit to the 
doctor disclosed the fact that the flying 
cork had cost the man the loss of sight 
in the injured eye. 

Or perhaps you cannot get a painter 
as promptly as you desire and you 
decide to do the work yourself. So you 
mount the stepladder, and in stepping 
from the ladder to a window sill you 
fall, thrusting your arm through the 
glass. Or perhaps some object that has 
fallen has to be recovered from behind 
the bed. Then, as one man did in 
crawling under the bed to recover his 
wife’s shears, you might be unfortunate 
enough to run a needle into your breast 
bone! 

Or perhaps you have been much 
chagrined because your. rooster has 
been annoying your neighbors by flying 
over the fence into their yards. Reso- 
lutely you determine to end that trouble 
once for all. You go into the house for 
a pair of shears and you start to catch 
the rooster, with the intention of clip- 
ping his wings. In the pursuit, you fall 


in such a way that you are severely 
wounded by the shears in your hip 
pocket. Then you realize that if you 


had used common sense you would have 
left them in a safe place while you 
caught the rooster. 

Gasoline Explosions 

Recently, a Baltimore man, while 
cleaning his clothes with gasoline, con- 
tinued smoking his pipe. An explosion 
caused the clothes he was wearing to 
take fire. He jumped out of the win- 
dow, landing on a man in a hammock 
in the yard below. Of course the man 
in the hammock ws pretty badly hurt; 
but he had enough presence of mind to 
wrap the other fellow in porch rugs and 
blankets, extinguishing the fire and sav- 
ing a life. 

Ordinarily, it is the woman that is 
reckless with inflammable and explo- 
sive cleaning materials; and generally 
it is a man that goes looking for a gas 
leak with a lighted match. This man 
is not a myth. Repeated warnings have 
not abolished this kind of foolhardiness. 
Probably nothing can—except the ex- 
plosion he sets off with his naked light. 

Certain minor accidents seem bound 


to happen to a man whose wife is on a 
vacation. If the husband tries to do a 
little light housekeeping he is rather 
out of his element, and will burn him- 
self on the stove. Or perhaps, having 
decided to indulge in a little treat while 
his wife is away, he brings home a lob- 
ster. In the kitchen, he seizes upon the 
carving knife as the most handy tool 
for cracking the claws, and he gets cut. 

Infection is one of the dangerous pos- 
sibilities attendant upon the smallest 
accidents. We can often save ourselves 
from grave consequences by making it 
a rule to apply to the smallest cut or 
scratch disinfectants recommended by 
physicians. 

Among the common causes of infec- 
tion are the pins which women and 
girls wear in their belts and neckwear. 
Many infections of this kind have hap- 
pened to fathers and husbands when 
embracing their wives and daughters, 
and not long ago there was a novel 
variety of this type of accident: 

A young man was pursuing his court 
ship in the parlor when he heard the 
step of the young lady’s father upon the 
stair. In withdrawing his arm from 
around her he scratched himself upon 
her brooch pin. Subsequently, this 
slight wound having been unattended, 
he was unable to follow his occupation 
for a number of weeks. In presenting 
his request for indemnity, he said that 
if the matter had to be investigated he 
would withdraw his claim. I take it 
that he was still in a state of perturba 
tion regarding the footfall he had heard 
upon the stair. 

The Dangerous Hour 

I cannot tell you the most dangerous 
spot in the United States, but I can tell 
you one of the safest, if you are willing 
to do what you are told to do for your 
own protection. It is at Forty-second 
street and Fifth avenue, New York City, 
one of the busiest street intersections 
in the world and one of the best  pro- 
tected. In your city, wherever you live, 
one of the safest places for you is like 
wise at the busiest street intersection, 
because traffic men are on duty there 
to save you from harm through your 
own carelessness, 

For nearly ali of us 
ous time of day is and 5 
o'clock in the afternoon. This might 
be called the “fatigue” hour. Then, 
whether we are engaged in some haz 
ardous occupation in machine shop or 
factory, or following ordinary work in 
offices, or returning home from a shop 
ping trip, we are tired and more care 


the most danger- 
between 4 D 


less than at other times of the day. 
Watch yourself and see if the liltle 


slips you make with the ink bottle or 
mucilage, the small collisions you have 
with objects in the office or at home, 
do not occur more frequently about this 


hour, Of course, whether or not these 
little slips result in bad accidents, de 
pends upon circumstances and your 


environment at the time. 
Dangers of Fishing 

The most dangerous occupation in the 
United States is that followed by the 
fishermen of Gloucester. The next most 
dangerous occupation is that of the 
soft-coal miner. Then come freight 
brakemen, railroad yvardmen, anthracite 
miners, and the occupations which = in- 


volve the handling of explosives. But 
the dangers in some of these occupa- 
tions, particularly in railroading and 


mining, have been greatly lessened in 
recent years, owing to safety devices 
and improved working conditions. 

Among the occupations of least haz- 
ard are those of insurance men, preach- 
ers, lawyers, office employees, and com- 
mercial travelers. The work of dentists 
and surgeons is among the more haz- 
ardous occupations, because of the risks 
they run through infection. The other 
day a surgeon suffered an accident from 
an unusual and entirely different cause: 
He was administering an anesthetic to 
« patient who, while passing through 
the excitable stage which comes just 
before the nerves relax, jumped up and 
hit the surgeon a blow in the eye. The 
blow broke a lens of the surgeon’s 
glasses, and a piece of the glass was 
driven into the left eye, destroying the 
sight, 


If you are an office employee, you are 


more likely to meet with an accident 
on Sundays and holidays than when 
engaged at your regular occupation. 
You are then following more or less 


unusual pursuits, and your “exposure,” 
as insurance men would say, is greater: 
and your judgment may not be as good 
as it is about your daily hazards. Per- 
haps you are in contact with more peo- 
ple, and their carelessness may con- 
tribute toward your accident. 

Unless we follow some unusually dan- 
gerous occupation, the hazards of nearly 
all of us are considerably increased 
when we go on our. vacations. We 
usually go into an environment that is 
strange for us for a greater part of the 
year, and, to some extent, the zest of 
new kinds of activities leads us into 
recklessness. 

I would say that the first swim of the 
new summer season seems to be more 
likely to cause accidents than those 
that come later. A man will run out on 
the springboard, forgetting that the 
springboard has a “spring” in it. He 
loses his balance and falls on his back 
in the water, sustaining a bad sprain. 

Kvery tenth man in the United States 
dies of an accident. Every cighth man 
gets hurt. A man insures his house 
against fire to save himself from loss 
in case the house is destroyed. Yet the 
probability of his getting hurt in an 
accident is much greater than the prob- 
ability of his losing his house by fire. 
The men who are inost certain to insure 


themselves against accident are the 
men who handle it as a business. They 


know the probabilities of their getting 
hurt, because the things I have been 
telling you about, accidents great and 
small, come to their attention in great 
numbers every day. 


GOAT GETTER CONTEST 

A very unique and novel contest 1s 
now being carried out among the rep- 
resentatives of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn., one of 
the Aetna affiliations, in the way of a 
“Goat Getters” contest. 

The managers, general agents, spe- 
cial agents and underwriters represent- 
ing the various departments of this 
company are competing with one an- 
other for “Goat awards.” The high 
man in each territory for the month 
is awarded a “Goat” by Vice-President 
C. H Remington, who offers a further 
award in the way of a gold goat as an 
attractive watch charm at the end of 
the contest to those who sueceed in 
Winning the largest number of monthly 
goats. 

Announcing the plan to the field, the 
following notice has been served to all 
Aetna-izers: 


Be a Goat-Getter 


You are a Go-Getter, T know. But in addi 
tion you have a unique and profitable oppor 
tunity to become a Goat-Getter 

We have several wild Goats.’ Right now 
they are at lar; These Goats, even though 


it liberty, 
knowing how 


have the admirable faculty of 

to “butt” their way to Success 
pture one is a real genuine Avtna sport. 
How to Get One 


Tn confidence, here’s the seeret These 
Goats, like all of their family and trait, are 
eternally (and internally) hunery animals. 
And they are a Healthy Bunch. No diet for 
them. They eat New Business faster than an 


elephant cats peanuts. To attract one of thes 
yvodiacal descendants of Capricornus, vou must 
first convince the one vou are after (they are 


of the neuter gender, by the wav) that you 
are a good Business Provider. All they look 
for is somehody who can Feed them the 


Avplications. 
To get a Goat you must Produce. If vou 
nrove to he one of the experts to lasso a Goat 
he is yours. BUTT —(this is tvnica] of Goats, 


vou know) if vou can’t keep him well nour- 
ished, some other Special or contestant has 
the privilege of Getting Your Goat. This 
then. is vour problem. Watch out for the 
eoats. We have seen them, and tney are real 


handsome. 

This contest has attracted wide inter- 
est’ among the various representatives 
of this company, who are being pro- 
vided with many un-ordinary reminders. 





TO WRITE AUTOS IN CANADA 

The Royal Insurance Company has 
begun the writing of automobile insur- 
ance in Canada. Heretofore confining 
its Canadian activities to the writing of 
life and fire insurance. the Royal on 
September 6 obtained a Dominion 


license to engage in automobile lines. 
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‘Travelers Tower 
Contest Convention 


NINETY-TWO DELEGATES THERE 








Representatives From All Parts of 
Country With Fourteen Managers 
Enjoy Hartford Trip 





The Travelers’ Second Tower Contest 
Convention, in honor of the leading pro- 
ducers of new accident business be- 
tween February 1 and May 31, was held 
at Hartford last week with ninety-two 
delegates in attendance for the opening 
exercises Tuesday evening. Fourteen 
branch and district managers were also 
in attendance and many of the delegates 
were accompanied by their wives. The 
assembly hall in the Grove street build- 
ing of the company was opened for a 
reception and informal dance. 

Convention headquarters were moved 
to the Main street building on Wednes- 
day morning and the session was 
opened at 10 o’clock by President But- 
ler with an address of welcome. Later 
in the morning the delegates took a trip 
to the Tower. Luncheon was served at 
the Hartford Golf Club at noon, fol- 
lowed by a golf tournament at the Shut- 
tle Meadow Club and a _ motor trip 
through Farmington Valley. 

Games and various entertainments 
kept the delegates busy until Friday 
noon, when a short business meeting 
was addressed by officers of the com- 
pany and agents. 

The Second Agents Tower Contest 
finished with R. E. Ault, of Muncie, 
Ind., well in the lead for volume of new 
business’ written. Kent Wilson, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., made the second posi- 
tion, but with very little to spare over 
J. H. Meyn, of Hammond, Ind.; H. H. 
Daus, of Portland, Ore., and A. V. Prit- 
chartt, of Memphis, who stood third, 
fourth and fiftn, respectively. Mr. Wil- 
son made a record ior the East in win- 
ning second place as the only man 
from the East appearing in the list of 
winners in the last contest. He stood 
eighteenth. 

In the number of risks, Frank Sveska, 
of Omaha, who two years ago claimed 
he won a place on the list by insisting 
that he was not too young to start—he 
was only 21—finished in the lead. He 
was, however, only slightly ahead of 
Col. Allen M. Reage1, of Louisville, who 
in turn was only slightly ahead of Ault, 
of Muncie. Kempker, of Carroll, Iowa, 
finished fourth and Schild, of West 
Bend, Wis., was fifth. 

The list of winners contains the 
names of men who were prominent in 
convention contests a decade or two 
ago. There is Allen Reager, of Louis- 
ville; “Bill” Watkins, of Cleveland; 
Frank Heckle, of Cincinnati; “Rufe” 
McDonald, of St. Joseph; Julian St. 
John Nolan, of Chicago; Tom Kelly, of 
Omaha, a worthy coterie of the old 
guard who always were found in the 
front row in the early convention days. 

Omaha led all the branches, with fif- 
teen agents qualifying; Memphis was 
second, with nine; Cedar Rapids and 
Indianapolis tied, with six each; Kansas 
City, San Francisco and Des Moines, 
four each. Not all the agents came 
from large cities, however, for H. J. 
Kempker, of Carroll, lowa, was there. 
Carroll has a population of little over 
5,000. There was also C. B. Wright, of 
Concordia, Kan. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Wright is the man who said, 
“The front page of any newspaper is 
argument enough,’ when he attended 
the last convention. 





ALL LINES IN CANADA 

The National Surety has completed 
final arrangements whereby the com- 
pany is qualified to write all lines tn 
the Dominion of Canada except in New 
Foundland and the Prince Edward 
Islands. The company has been oper- 
ating in Canada for several years. 


Defunct Company’s 
Dividends 85 P. C. 


LIQUIDATION REPORT SHOWS 








Stoddard Announces Second Empire 
State Surety Dividend to Policy- 
holders and Creditors 


Policyholders and creditors of the 
‘mpire State Surety will soon receive 
85% on their claims if the report of 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., State Super- 
intendent of Insurance which was filed 
with the clerk of New York County 
this week, is confirmed by the court. 
The report of Superintendent Stodd:rd 
recommends a second dividend of 15% 
from the trust fund on insurance claims 
and a second dividend of 25% from the 
general fund on both insurance and gen- 
eral claims. A first dividend of 30% 
from the trust fund and 15% from the 
general fund was paid some time ago 

The Empire State Surety was a gen- 
eral casualty and surety company writ- 
ing steam boiler, fidelity, surety, lia- 
bility, burglary. plate glass, employers’ 
liability, health, accident and sick ben- 
efit insurance. When it was placed in 
liquidation in 1912, its affairs were boad- 
ly involved. Claims were presented by 
the State of New York and the United 
States Government for which  prefer- 
ence in payment was claimed, and it 
appeared that policyholders and credi- 
tors would not receive anything. When 
the policyholders and creditors received 
the first dividend of 45% they were sur- 
prised. A second dividend of 40% will 
be a big surprise for the creditors an 
policyholders. 

The report of Superintendent Stod- 
dard shows that the assets in his pos- 
session now amount to $367,285.68; the 
total number of claims filed was 788; 
the total amount claimed was $2,240,- 
884.55. Claims amounting to $1,601,- 
030.61 have been adjudicated invalid 
and dismissed by the court. Claims 
amounting to $124,563.81 remain unde- 
termined and are pending awaiting the 
decisions of referees. 

Low Liquidation Expenses 

The expenses of liquidation since the 
payment of the first dividend, a period 
of a year and nine months, were le3s 
than the income received on the assets. 
The income for said period was $25,- 
337.31, while the total expenses were 
only $18,421.41. 

The report of Superintendent Stod- 
dard will be presented to the Supreme 
Court in New York County for confirma- 
tion on September 29, 1922, at 10 a. m. 


LIABILITY OF CITIES 
Subject of Recent Court Decisions; 
Legally Liable for Street 
Accidents Only 

The liability of city or town corpora- 
tions has been the subject of variant 
decisions in courts of several states re- 
cently which tend to make for at least 
a general understanding as to where 
such responsibility ends. It has been 
pointed out that such corporations par- 
take of a double character—one public 
in nature and the other private—and 
therefore perform twofold functions cor- 
responding to this double nature. 

No liability attaches to municipal cor- 
porations for misfeasance or nonfeas- 
ance in the carrying out of their public 
or governmental functions (Hewison v. 
New Haven, 37 Conn., 475), according 
to uniform holdings of the courts. How- 
ever, in the carrying out of private 
functions they are liable to persons in- 
jured by their servants the same as 
any other corporation (Quill v. City of 
New York, 36 A. D., 476). These two 
rules seem to be settled, but no method 
has been devised to define what may be 
considered a public function and what 
must be called a private function. 

In the case of Ackeret v. City of 
Minneapolis (129 Minn., 190, 151 N. W., 
976, L. R. A., 1915D, 1111, Ann Cas., 
1916E, 897) the city was held liable for 
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a defect in a walk or footpath main- 
tained in its park, but this holding was 
predicated on the single exception made 
consistently to the effect that cities are 
liable for injuries due to defects in 
public highways. 

The maintenance of parks and play- 
grounds appears to be considered a gov- 
ernmental function and municipal cor- 
porations are not held liable for injuries 
if no special assessment is made or if 
no profit accrues to the city from such 
activities. If the charter authorizes the 
activity, that is sufficient. 
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PAY REGULAR DIVIDEND 
The board of trustees of the Amert- 
can Surety voted the regular) 24% 
quarterly dividend on the capital stock 
of the company at a business session 
last Tuesday. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS - NEW YORK 


September 6th, 1922 
To our Agents: 


Subject: FIRE PREVENTION WEEK. 





This year's observance of Fire Prevention Week (October 
2 to 9) will break all records. We hope that every Glens Falls 
agent will take a hand, for this is real public service. 


Special proclamations are expected from the President of 
the United States and most of the State Governors, and it is now 
certain that hundreds of fire departments, thousands of schools 
and a great array of officials, business and civic organizations, 
clubs and newspapers will co-operate to drive home to the public 
an understanding of America's appalling fire loss. 


We shall be glad to help you make Fire Prevention Week the 
biggest kind of a success in your own town. Call on us for 
programs and suggestions. 





Fall in, brother--offer your services to the local com- 
mittee, if there is one; otherwise, take the leadership yourself 
in "starting something." 


Let's all pull together and make it a great occasion, 


Yours fraternally, 


President. 


(Aac-smae Or Lerrer Sent To Au Guens FALLS AGENTS) 











